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NIKOLAI GOGOL 


by Janko Lavrin 


^HERE are works of literature which can be understood and 
enjoyed no matter whether we do or do not know any- 
thing about their authors. But there are also writings the 
significance of which can best be gauged through the problems, 
idiosyncrasies and the inner struggles of the authors concerned. 
Nikolai Vasilyevitch Gogol belongs, and decidedly so, to the 
second category. Which means that a study of Gogol’s per- 
sonality only deepens one’s understanding of his literary work, 
and vice versa. Our interest in Gogol is further increased by 
the fact that he is one of the most striking transitional figures 
between romanticism and realism. An incurable romantic by 
his temperament, and a realist by his later methods, Gogol 
created not only a genre but also an attitude of his own — an 
attitude which has impressed its stamp upon a considerable 
portion of modern Russian bterature. 

The principal founder of that literature was, of course, 
Pushkin. The unaffected simplicity, so conspicuous in all his 
works, whether in verse or in prose, was adopted by the 
natural school ” of Russian fiction which, in the ’forties, was 
ardently championed by the critic Belinsky and which, soon 
after the Crimean campaign, led to the monumental Russian 
realism — ^with Turgenev, Goncharov, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
as its climax. Yet Russian reabsm would hardly have devel- 
oped as it did without the impetus and the direction it received 
from Gogol as well. 

Gogol, moreover, played a certain part even in the forma- 
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tion of modem Russian consciousness. His personal inner 
tragedy was connected, to some extent, with the birth-pangs 
of the Russian intelligentsia which, in the ’thirties and ’forties, 
began to replace the former gentry period of Russian culture. 
But this makes it all the more imperative to study Gogol 
against the background of the age and the conditions in which 
he worked. 


II 

Bom on 31st March, 1809, at Sorotchintsy, near Poltava, 
Gogol was an Ukrainian and not a Great Russian. This fact 
explains quite a few peculiarities of his character and of his 
work. To begin with, the Ukrainians are abovie all Southerners 
— ^temperamental, artistic, carefree, fond of fun, and deeply 
rooted in their folklore as well as in the traditions of their 
checkered Cossack past. Having rebelled against the suzerainty 
of Poland comparatively late (in 1654), the Ukraine remained in 
much closer touch with Western civilisation than did Muscovy. 
Her picturesque capital, Kiev, became an important inter- 
mediary between Moscow and the West. The first higher educa- 
tional institution in Moscow, the Theological College, founded 
in the second half of the 17th century, not only emulated its 
older Ukrainian model,* but was actually staffed at first by 
teachers who came from Kiev. 

Gogol spent his childhood and youth in central Ukraine, 
that is, the Ukraine at her sunniest and most typical. He came 
from Cossack stock. His grandfather had even acted as a 
kind of secretary to one of the Cossack regiments. His parents, 
on the other hand, belonged to the petty land-owning gentry. 
They were devoid of any particular talents or distinctions, 
although his father was a fairly good amateur actor and had 
even written a few comedies for private performances. 

Both inclinations came out later in his son. At the boarding 
school in Nyezhin, where he was sent after his elementary 

^The so-called bursa^ referred to in some of GogoFs early works (viz. Taros 
Bulba and Viy), 
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ed&icatvon at home and at Poltava, the young Gogol excelled as 
au actor, especially when impersonating comic characters. The 
tendency to parody and ridicule showed itself very early indeed. 
But this may have been due, partly at least, to personal reasons. 
Small of stature, with a sickly face, Gogol was even then rather 
self-conscious and perhaps too much aware of his own short- 
comings. As though in self-defence, he began to develop two 
features. One was his talent for observing what was grotesquely 
comic in the people around him. The other was his propensity 
to mimic and to render their ridiculous tics and defects to perfec- 
tion. Even years later, when his literary genius was at its 
height, he still saw and also interpreted the world mainly in 
terms of a comic or rather satirical actor. His two principal 
works, the comedy The Inspector General, and the novel The 
Dead Souls, are a proof. But before he reached such artistic 
self-expression, he had to pass through a number of experiments * 
and disappointments, one more painful than the other. His 
exaggerated self-awareness, moreover, developed into a kind of 
hypochondria. Unable to adapt himself to the reabdes of life, 
he naturally fell back upon himself and brooded over his own 
inner weaknesses which he tried to mask or perhaps to 
exorcise by a moralising an4 sermonising propensity. Even the 
letters he wrote as a schoolboy to his mother have an impleasant 
moral twist. The best safeguard against his feeling of inferiority 
he foimd, however, in a corresponding exaltation of his own 
person. He dreamed of the exceptionally high role he was 
destined to play in this world, without pondering over the 
obstacles on such a path. Even before leaving Nyezhin, he 
wrote to one of his relatives : “ Cold sweat pours down my face 
at the idea that 1 shall perhaps perish in the dust, without having 
made my name known by a single remarkable deed — ^to live in 
this world without making my existence worth while would be 
terrible. I have meditated upon all sorts of careers and state- 
offices, and have decided to take up jurisprudence. I see that in 
this field there is more work to be done than anywhere else and 
that here alone I can become a real benefactor to humanity.** 
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III 

From the above quotation one can conclude that Gogol’s 
early ambitions were not directed towards literature at all. His 
primary aim was to get to St. Petersburg, where he expected a 
brilliant career to be waiting for him. But in the cold and 
bureaucratic St. Petersburg he had to face one shock after 
another. Not only was there no brilliant career in store for him, 
but even the post of a humble clerk proved beyond his reach, 
since he had neither money nor connections. Distressed by his 
initial mishaps, he tried his luck as an actor. But when it came 
to the test, his voice was too weak for the stage, in consequence 
of which he had to part with this illusion also. Nor did his 
tribulations end here. As it happened, he had brought with 
him an immature narrative in verse under the German title, 
Hans Kuechelgarten — a product of his school-years at Nyezhin. 
Overrating its value, he now suddenly thought of achieving 
literary fame overnight. As he could not find a publisher, he 
had it printed at his own expense. But the reception of the 
booklet was so disastrous that he himself burned all the copies. 
Disgusted, he now decided to leave Russia and to start a new 
life elsewhere — preferably in America. He even went by boat 
as far as Luebeck, whence he returned (probably for lack of 
funds) to St. Petersburg. The old trials began once more. This 
time, however, he found employment : a hopelessly inadequate 
minor post in one of the government offices. 

In the days of drabness, misery and the monotony of his 
office existence Gogol, once again, turned to literature. But now 
he took it up mainly as a refuge. He turned to the sunny 
Ukraine, the land of his childhood and youth, and to the Cossack 
tales he had heard from his grandfather. The very distance 
added to the poetic haze of those reminiscences which he com- 
mitted to paper. The result was a series of eight stories, pub- 
lished in 1831 and 1832 under the inconspicuous title, Evenings 
on a Farm near Dikanka. 

The success of the stories was immediate and overwhelm- 
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ing. enhanced their appeal was first of all their refreshing 

fc^kloristic flavour, and their boisterous humour. Even the 
compositors setting the text were so amused by some of the 
pages that their laughter seriously interfered with their work. 
The rhythm and the rich texture of Gogol’s prose brought a 
new note into Russian fiction, which the readers were by no 
means slow to appreciate. On the whole, he owed his first 
triumph largely to the manner in which he combined romantic 
themes with the spirit of the folklore, while rendering the con- 
tents by means of an agitated prose which affected the readers 
also by its strangely ornate character. It often seems as though 
Gogol wanted to lull himself into a trance by the music and 
rhythm of his own language. The very first story. The Fair 
of Sorockintsy opens with a description of the Ukrainian summer 
day, aboimding in so many superlatives and metaphors that, 
but for its musical quality and its refreshing folk flavour^ it almost 
resembles a posterlike improvisation. A Cruel Vengeance again 
stands out by its gruesome character — more gruesome than any- 
thing Edgar Allan Poe had ever imagined. Yet the whole of it 
is constructed in the spirit of a folk ballad and told in a language 
which affects one as strongly as any poetry, although it is some- 
thing different from the insipid “ poetic ” prose. 

There is only one story in the collection in which the 
realistic method prevails : Ivan Shponka and his AunHe. Yet, 
significantly enough, Gogol left it unfinished. And as for its 
realism, it clearly betrays that grotesque Hogarth-like quality 
which, in some of his later works, he developed to perfection. 
Otherwise the humour and the occasional realism of the Evenings 
show that insouciant gaiety which Gogol intended to be both a 
refuge and a tonic. Besides, he himself acknowledged several 
years later ; “ The cause of that gaiety which has been noticed 
in my first works was an inner need. I became a prey to fits 
of melancholy which were beyond my comprehension. ... In 
order to get rid of them, I invented the funniest things 1 could 
think of. 1 invented funny characters in the funniest situa- 
tions imaginable.” 
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Yet the word “ invented ” is perhaps not the right one, 
since GogoPs inventive fancy was much weaker than his imagini^- 
tion. And the latter was predominantly of an intensifying 
kind. Although unable to invent complicated plots and yams 
of his own, he knew how to intensify and to modify those he 
had heard from others. This refers above all to his tales of 
imagination.^’ And as for his realism, its very propensity 
towards grotesque and satirical humour gives it away. It is 
wrong to compare Gogol with Dickens (as is often done). 
Dickens is devoid of Gogol’s rancour with regard to life — ^the 
rancour of a man who feels a stranger in the world of facts and 
sees in it a hostile agency against which he must defend him , 
•elf. Gogol’s humour after his Evenings is not benevolent, but 
aggressive. So is his realism, which is in essence that of a fhis- 
trated romantic : like the realism of Gustave Flaubert or of 
Thomas Hardy. Besides, the nature of Gogol’s “ realism ” came 
out clearly in his next collection of four narratives imder the 
title of Mirgorod (1835). 


IV 

These stories, which are in a way a continuation of the 
Evenings^ mark the dividing line between the romantic and the 
realistic manner in Gogol’s art. Two of them, Taras Bulba and 
Viy^ are romantic in the extreme. The other two. The Old- 
World Landowners and How the Two Ivans Quarrelled are — 
technically at least — as realistic as they can be. 

Taras Bulha is above all a romance of the Cossack past. 
Although inspired by the Waverley Novels, it is worked out 
in Gogol’s agitated manner at its best. As in .4 Cruel Vengeance^ 
here, too, the Cossack lore is transmuted into a masterpiece 
reminiscent of the balladic poetry. The old Cossack leader 
Taras, killing his own son, who (because of a Polish belle) had 
gone over to the enemy, might have been taken straight from 
a folk ballad. Other figures, such as the comic Jew Yankel, 
or the swaggering Poles, are reminiscent of the traditional 
Ukrainian puppet show for the people : the so-called vertep* 
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The narrative is told with imflagging verve, and some of its 
descriptions — ^the night in the steppe, for instance, the scenes 
of starvation in the beleaguered city, the riotous Cossack life 
in Syetch, the battle episodes — are unforgettable. No wonder 
this work is often referred to as the Cossack Iliad. 

An even stronger romantic flavour of the same creepy 
variety as A Cruel Vengeance emanates firom Gogol’s Viy. 
According to Gogol, Viy is the name of a symbolic monster 
taken from the Ukrainian folklore. In this story the monster 
embodies all sorts of “ complexes ” stored up in the racial 
unconscious. And since Gogol was far from being a stranger 
to these, the nightmare-like figure of Viy is not devoid of certain 
fears and phobias typical of Gogol himself. 

If we now turn to Gogol’s two realistic narratives, we are 
struck at once by the comparative poverty of his themes on 
the one hand, and the rich texture of his prose on the other. 
There is, in fact, hardly any plot at all in The Old'- World Land- 
owners. The whole of it is a genre picture, describing the happy 
vegetative existence of an old couple ; a kind of Ukrainian 
Darby and Joan, whose thoughts never venture to go beyond 
the fence of their orchard. The chief function of their idyllic 
life is eating and sleeping. Yet both of them are contented, 
and so touchingly attached to each other that when the old 
Pulcheria dies, life loses all its meaning as far as her husband 
is concerned. Portraiture in the Dutch manner rather than a 
story, this work testifies to Gogol’s own sentimental-romantic 
nostalgia for a haven of peace amidst the turmoil of his metro- 
politan experiences. 

The same kind of unruffled vegetative existence marks the 
opening chapter of How the Two Ivans Quarrelled* but the 
whole of it is shown in a diflerent perspective. Nostalgia is here 
replaced by invective. Again, the plot itself is very slender, 
and even such as it is, it was not invented by Gogol, but bor- 
rowed from the older writer Narezhny — also an Ukrainian. 

* The fuU Russiui title if, A Story of the Quarrel Between Ivan Ivanoviuh 
and Ivan^ NOefforoviuh. 
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The story depicts two bosom friends who, under a most idiotic 
pretext, suddenly quarrelled and started a series of litigations 
which they continued even after both of them were ruined by it. 
Here, for the first time, GogoPs comic laughter became that 
proverbial “ laughter through tears ” which, from now on, 
clung to him with an increasingly sinister timbre. At the same 
time, his grotesque realism, reminiscent of Hogarth, made him 
depict the negative features of people and of life with all the 
indignation of a frustrated romantic. 

The gloom and sadness, lurking behind this comic story, 
protruded in the description of the author’s own departm’e 
from Mirgorod. Here are his last few sentences. “ The lean 
nags known in Mirgorod as post-horses began to stamp their 
hoofs, which were buried in a grey mass of mud, with a sound 
very displeasing to the ear. The rain poured in torrents upon 
the Jew seated on the box, covered with a rug. The dampness 
penetrated me through and through. The gloomy barrier with 
a sentry-box in which an old soldier was repairing his weapons, 
was passed slowly. Again the same fields, in some places black 
where they had been dug up, in others of a greenish hue ; wet 
daws and crows ; monotonous rain ; a tearful sky without one 
gleam of light ! ... It is gloomy in this world, gentlemen ! ” 

V 

“ It is gloomy in this world, gentlemen ! ” Such was and 
remained Gogol’s own attitude towards life. It was the attitude 
of a romantic pessimist who first (in the Evenings) tried to find in 
laughter a means of escape from life, and then a means of 
revenge upon life. Unable to escape, he decided to fight that 
very existence from which he suffered — to fight it not only 
by laughing at it, but also by exposing all its drabness and ugli- 
ness. It was here that Gogol’s romantic temperament was 
directly responsible for his peculiar realism, the growth of 
which can be followed from his St. Petersburg stories onwards. 
Three of these stories, A Portrait^ The Nevski Prospect^ and 
The Diary of a Madman^ appeared in Gogol’s miscellany. The 
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Arabesques (1835). His grotesque tale, The Nose^ was written 
about the same period, and his famous Greatcoat some four or 
five years later. 

The least satisfactory from our standpoint is A Portrait, 
Its romanticism reminds one of HofTmann^s Die Elexiere des 
Teufels and even of Melmoth the Wanderer, by Maturin. At 
the same time, the story contains some of Gogol’s own dilemmas 
and inhibitions — one of them being his belief in the demoniacal 
agencies inherent in life itself. On the other hand, we find in it 
also Gogol’s conception of art as the highest service to the moral 
good. The hero of the story is an artist of genius who, driven 
by poverty, exchanged his artistic integrity for mere success. 
This step was prompted to him by some transcendental evil 
agency embodied in an old portrait. Under the speU of that 
agency he became utterly demoralised by his success, and his 
end was that of a moral and mental ruin. 

Very revealing and also technically interesting is 
Nevski Prospect, It moreover expresses Gogol’s wounded 
romantic ideabsm more straightforwardly and “ realistic- 
ally ” than any other narrative of his. The story opens with a 
gorgeous description of the Nevski thoroughfare in St, Peters- 
burg. Then the actual theme is introduced in the shape of an 
antithesis which represents the climax of romantic irony. The 
antithesis itself is depicted by the parallel love-adventure of 
two friends, both of whom meet their unknown ladies on the 
Nevski. One of them, a painter and an incurable dreamer, 
falls so deeply in love with the beautiful girl he meets that she 
becomes the greatest reality of his inner life. But when he 
begins to follow her up, he finds out that his idol is an ordinary 
prostitute, bespattered with all the filth implied by such a 
profession. Unable to bear his disappointment, he commits 
suicide. 

His officer friend is, however, of a less idealistic disposition. 
He, too, foUows the lady he has met. Having discovered that 
she is the light-hearted wife of a German artisan, he starts the 
usual vulgar intrigue with her, in consequence of which he is 
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thrashed by her vigilant husband. But the young gallant sur- 
vives the insult and starts his new round of pleasures with the 
same irresponsibility as before. Indifferent to the tragedy of 
the painter and to the farce of the officer, the stream of life on 
the Nevski goes on — a continuous flux for its own sake. 

In no other work did Gogol’s romantic attitude towards 
life assert itself so ruthlessly as in this story of rancour and 
protest. Simultaneously, Gogol introduced through it also the 
big city (or rather its negative and de-humanising aspect) into 
Russian bterature. This aspect came out once more, and this 
time with a tragi-comic pathos, in The Diary of a Madman and 
The Greatcoat. The principal character of both stories is, in 
fact, one and the same ; the down-trodden “ little man,” the 
office drudge, victimised by the big city — a fate which, but 
for his literary success, might have been in store for Gogol him- 
self. Poprishchin in The Diary of a Madman^ and Akaky in 
The Greatcoat, actually express some of Gogol’s own former 
apprehensions. Besides, while working in the government 
office, he was able to study this type from personal observations. 
Hence the concreteness and the conviction with which he por- 
trays him. 

In spite of his insignificance and poverty, Poprishchin in 
The Diary of a Madman does not entirely capitulate. He 
entrenches himself in his wishful thinking and asserts his human 
and social significance at least in theory : through his day- 
dreams. He even dares to fall in love with the daughter of his 
omnipotent chief. The pretty girl does not condescend to being 
aware of his existence, but this makes little difference. He lives 
in his own compensatory dream world, duly recorded in his 
diary. The heavier the blows he has to withstand, the more 
potent is his self-concocted antidote. And when he learns in 
the end that his idol has become betrothed to one of those 
glittering and empty social betters whom — ^in his opinion — ^the 
very dogs despised, he finds a refuge in imaginary grandeur, 
corresponding to his defeat. He is no longer a social nonentity, 
no longer the humble scribe Poprishchin, but His Majesty 
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Ferdinand Vlll, the fugitive king of Spain. His manners and 
his behaviour take on a style in accordance with his exalted 
position. Even when he is taken to the lunatic asylum, he 
sees and interprets everything only in this light. During the 
painful handling in that institution he has a momentary flash 
as to his true condition. But the world of madness closes upon 
him once again, and this time for good. 

Akaky, the hero of The Greatcoat^ is an aged Poprishchin, 
but resigned to his insigniflcant role in life. The highest ambi- 
tion he can rise to in his old age is to scrape enough money to- 
gether in order to buy a fashionable greatcoat — with marten 
collar and all. Through privations he makes his dream 
come true : one morning he appears in the office in a smart 
greatcoat like a real somebody. He is admired, he is flattered. 
He is even invited by one of his superiors to a party. At the 
party he gets slightly tipsy and leaves the company rather late 
at night. But while crossing a lonely square, he is suddenly 
knocked down by two individuals. Before he realises what 
has happened, there is no trace left either of the thieves or of 
his greatcoat. Akaky falls ill and dies of grief. 

Such is the gist of this narrative in which Gogol expressed 
his romantic distrust of reality with the minute realism, typical 
of the Dutch school. It is a masterpiece of Kleinmalerei, As 
for Gogol’s remaining St. Petersburg story. The Nose^ it is a 
psycho-analytical ” phantasy, constructed on the pattern of 
a dream. There is hardly any surface logic in it. Yet behind 
its grotesque jumble one can detect the symbolism, pointing 
to some of Gogol’s peculiarities with regard to sex. In this 
respect it is connected with Poprishchin’s gibberish in 
The Diary of a Madman : notably, with the passage describing 
the earth falling upon the moon. 

VI 

Further aspects of Gogol’s art can be gleaned flrom his 
satirical comedy. The Inspector General (1836) and his novel. 
The Dead Souls (1842). Both occupy a very high place in 
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Russian literature. It is not without interest that the plots for 
these works had not been invented by Gogol — they were sug- 
gested to him by Pushkin. Gogol, on the other hand, worked 
out the themes, onee again, so as to stress the negative side 
of life and to give the fullest scope to his laughter through 
tears.’’ His realism and his laughter thus assumed already 
in his Inspector General, a deliberately castigating and moral 
role. As he himself said in his An Author* $ Confession : I saw 
that in my former works I laughed for nothing, uselessly, with- 
out knowing why. If it is necessary to laugh, then let us laugh 
at what really deserves to be laughed at by us all. In my 
Inspettor General I decided to bring together and to deride all 
that is bad in Russia, all the evils which are being perpe- 
trated in those places where utmost rectitude is required from 
man.” 

For the time being, Gogol focused his attention on the 
corrupt Russian bureaucracy, and with such malice too that 
his comedy rightly belongs to the most biting specimens of its 
kind. The plot is simple. Khlestakov, a swaggering windbag, 
who is on his way from St. Petersburg to his father’s village, 
loses at cards all his money and remains stuck in the hotel of 
a provincial to\m with the prospect of being arrested for his 
inability to pay the bill. Fortunately, the gorodnichi, i.e., the 
governor of the town, expects at any moment the incognito 
arrival of the Inspector General, the very mention of whom 
makes him tremble. Nor are the principal officials in a more 
elated state of mind, since their conscience is hardly cleaner 
than that of the gorodnichi. One of the worthies who has seen 
Khlestakov ii^ the restaurant, comes upon the idea that the 
mysterious, smartly dressed fellow could only be the dreaded 
incognito. Unanimously, the officials decide to bribe him. 
The gorodnichi — a past expert in these matters — goes person- 
ally to the hotel in order to avert the calamity which would 
follow on any enquiry into the secrets of the local administra- 
tion. Khlestakov is at first puzzled and frightened by the 
fprodnuhVs visit. But once reas^ed, he immediately enters 
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into his new role with gnsto. He is feted^ -bribed, shown the 
principal institutions of the town. In the end, he is even 
betrothed to the gorodnichVs daughter. Khlestakov’s servant, 
who is much cleverer than his master, senses the danger. 
Having guessed that the gentlemen had mistaken Khlestakov 
for someone of importance, he urges him to leave the hospitable 
town before it is too late. So the would-be Inspector departs, 
his pockets bulging with money, but promises, of course, to be 
back in time for the wedding. 

The gorodnichi is puffed up with conceit. His arrogance 
now knows no limits. He bullies the town people more than 
ever and dreams of his future greatness in St. Petersburg — 
under the wing of his prospective son-in-law, the mighty 
Inspector General. All the worthies of the town hurry to con- 
gratulate him. It is an animated gathering. But suddenly like 
a thunderbolt from the blue, the truth comes out that the 
Inspector General was an impostor. The first to discover this 
was the postmaster, whose favourite pastime was to open 
private letters in order to increase his education through reading 
them. But while the consternation caused by the news ap- 
proaches its climax, a gendarme comes in, announcing that the 
real Inspector General has just arrived and demands an imme- 
diate interview with the gorodnichjijiPM^^iii^mrtain slowly 
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the play.* Still, the gall contained in it was too much fof those 
concerned. A hue and cry against the author began to grow. It 
assumed such proportions that Gogol preferred to leave Russia 
altogether. He first went to Rome where he remained, with 
various interruptions, until 1848. It was in Rome that he 
completed his greatest work. The Dead Souls. 

VII 

This novel, which has but gradually conquered its rightful 
place in the literature of the world, is difficult to classify. Gogol 
himself called it an epic (poema). Like so many of his other 
works, it is devoid of an involved plot. Even the love intrigue, 
so essential in a novel, is here absent. And the chapters follow 
each other like those of a picaresque narrative the episodes of 
which are connected by the central character only — a rogue, 
a travelling adventurer, or both. 

Chichikov, the hero of Gogol’s novel, is both. The title 
of the book should actually read The Dead Serfs ; yet as serfs 
were called “ souls ” in Russia, the title has not only a business- 
like, but also a symbolic meaning. Chichikov is of course a 
businessman and a swindler into the bargain. The aim of his 
journey is to buy up a number of those serfs who have died so 
recently that they have not yet been struck off the register 
and are therefore officially regarded as being still alive. “ Now 
it is a good time,” he reasons, there has just been an epidemic, 
the peasants have died, thank goodness, in great numbers.” 
Chichikov’s intention is to mortgage such fictitious serfs in a 
bank for a substantial sum of money, after which he would dis- 
appear and start a respectable existence in some province, suffi- 
ciently remote to hide his past. Besides, he is so gentlemanly 
in his appearance and in his manners that people cannot help 

* Space does not permit us to discuss GogoFs further plays. Suffice it to 
say that his comedy. The Marriage (completed in 1842), dealiog with the old- 
fashioned merchants* milieu, exercised a certain influence on Ostrovsky, the 
greatest playwright of the realistic period in Russia. His Gamblers, on the 
other hand, based on the theme of cheating the cheat, is powerful in its 
deliberate and weO sustained suspense. ' 
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being charmed by him. The district town, which he has chosen 
as the starting point for his errands, worships him. But he has 
no time for adulation. Since he means business, he is first of 
all anxious to visit those neighbouring landowners who might 
be of use to him . 

His visits afford the reader a series of magnificent portraits 
whose characteristics are brought out so intensely that they 
often seem to be on the verge of being grotesque spooks, while 
yet remaining concrete and real. The sentimental fool Manilov ; 
the clumsy but crafty animal Sobakevitch* ; the de-humanised 
miser Plyushkin ; the fussy, half-witted housewife Korobochka ; 
the cheat, slanderer and scandal-monger Nozdryov — they all 
parade before us like so many caricatures of humanity, seen with 
the eyes of a Hogarth or a Breughel. 

What increases the grotesque comicality of Chichikov’s 
interviews is precisely his impeccable gentlemanliness which is 
in strange contrast with the criminal nature of his errand. 
Realising full well the delicate task he is engaged in, Chichikov 
always broaches it with due circumspection. The ‘‘ diplomatic ” 
enquiry slowly but surely leads up to the question as to whether 
there are any dead “ souls ” available. This kind of groping 
not only abounds in comic touches, but also gives away psycho- 
logically both Chichikov and his interlocutor. Yet even Chichi- 
kov, tactful though he may be, is not proof against slips and 
mistakes. His eagerness to get rich quickly outdoes, in the 
end, even his caution : he blurts out too much where silence 
would be wisdom. As a result, the news about his strange 
purchases leaks out, and the same town which at first welcomed 
him as a paragon of charm is all at once astir with the wildest 
rumours about his doings. Chichikov is sensible enough to clear 
out without waiting for further developments. With his hasty 
departure ends the first volume of The Dead Souls — the only 
one Gogol ever finished. 

In The Inspector General Gogol dealt a blow at the bureau- 

* From the Rusaian word sobakot the dog. Like Dickens, Gogol too was a 
master at inventing suggestive names, most of which are untranslatable. 
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cratic system under Nicholas I. In The Dead Souls he attacked, 
however, the soulless vulgarity and meanness of life as a whole. 
The frustrated romantic idealist in him now took revenge upon 
life by laughing at it more cruelly than in any of his previous " 
works. But the literary method he made use of was that of 
realistic Kleinmederei. Gogol himself remarked that those 
who dissected my literary talent, were not able to find the 
essential traits of my nature. Pushkin alone was able to do so. 
He used to say that no author was endowed with such a capacity 
as myself for bringing out all the trivialities of life, and for 
opening one’s eyes on those trifles which generally remain un- 
noticed.” The Dead Souls is certainly* an example of this kind 
of realism, the very intensity of which makes it symbolic. The 
vulgarity and drabness as described by Gogol, often seem to 
point to the fact that something is wrong with the inner meta- 
physical core of life itself. 


VIII 

Vulgarity as something immanent in existence itself act- 
ually became Gogol’s idee fixe^ which was fostered also by 
his own moral hypochondria. Being conscious of his own de- 
fects, whether moral or otherwise, he was the more aware of 
aU that was negative and nasty in the outer world with which 
he could never come to terms. Hence his travelling propensity, 
suggestive of a man constantly fleeing not only from the “ ugly 
snouts ” of reality, but also from himself. He could not quieten 
down even in Rome with whose romantic medieval atmosphere 
he was in love. After his departure from Russia, he lived now 
in Italy, then in France, in Switzerland, in Germany, then again 
in Rome, but everywhere he felt a stranger, and a prey to his 
own ennui. Before the eyes of all there only grows the 
gigantic figure of Tedium,” he wrote in 1847. It grows, assum- 
ing infinite dimensions day in, day out. O Lord ! Empty and 
terrible becomes Thy world ! ” 

Gogol now dedicated his literary genius to the fight with 
this Tedium in all its aspects, whether in the outer or in his o>m 
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inner world. In his aggressive realism the two actually coin- 
cided. “ While attacking some bad trait of mine,” he says, “ I 
presented it under a different role and tried to make it appear in 
my own eyes as a deadly fiend who has inflicted a terrible injury 
upon me. Then I persecuted it with malice and irony, with any- 
thing I could get hold of. But had anyone seen those monsters 
which came from imder my pen in my drafts, he would have 
shivered with fear.” This passage shows, once again, the sub- 
jective root of Gogol’s realism. But if Gogol fought the defects 
he saw in life and in himself, his own art was bound to assume, 
in his opinion, a moral purpose, or even a higher mission, be- 
stowed upon him by God. This was particularly the case after 
he had witnessed the effect upon the public of such invectives 
as The Inspector General and The Dead Souls, 

It was at this point that Gogol considered it necessary to 
become worthy of the higher mission with which God Himself 
had entrusted him by endowing him with the gift of the Word. 
He now endeavoured to deserve God’s grace by ' rigorou$ 
ascetic practices — such as those described in the second half 
of The Portrait. Unfortunately, this mood coincided with a 
period when his artistic inspiration was decidedly at an ebb. 
So he increased all the more his didactic propensity and talked 
in his correspondence as one having authority even about such 
things of which he knew little or nothing. At a time when the 
Russian intelligentsia, under the leadership of the critic Belinsky, 
was asserting itself in the name of a progressive ideal of life, 
Gogol — an incurable romantic — continued to look upon such 
institutions as State, Church, serfdom, autocracy, education, in 
a bigoted con8ervati\e and patriarchal spirit. To make things 
worse, he decided to enlighten his readers upon those matters. 
Hoping that the whole of Russia would listen to his sermons 
with the same enthusiasm as she had previously welcomed his 
literary works, he published in 1847 his Selected Passages from 
Correspondence with My Friends. 

This book was responsible for Jthe most painful shock in 
Gogol’s life. Instead of resounding all over Russia like a 
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biblical prophet, the author suddenly found himself attacked, 
criticised and ridiculed not only by the radical-minded intel- 
lectuals, but even by some of his own friends in the conservative 
Slavophil camp. The most slashing attack came, however, 
from his former admirer Belinsky, who sent to Gogol a letter 
with exhortations such as these : You preacher of the knout, 
apostle of ignorance, defender of obscurantism and darkest 
oppression, you eulogist of Tartar manners — what are you 
doing ? . . . You are only bemused and not enlightened : you 
have understood neither the form nor the spirit of contemporary 
Christianity. It is not the truth of Christian teaching that your 
book breathes, but the fear of death, of the devil, and of 
heU.” 

Provocative by its negative side, the book yet helped to 
raise certain important issues, insofar as Gogol’s views were 
now subjected to violent criticism in all the camps. But this only 
put Gogol into a worse and more ridiculous position. Unable to 
parry- the blows, he wrote, in July, 1847, to his friend Sergey 
Aksakov (the author of A Family Chronicle) : “ Impatience 
made me publish my book. Seeing that I would not be able 
to master my Dead Souls, and genuinely grieving over the 
colourlessness of modern literature, which indulges in empty 
discussions, 1 hurried to say a word or two on the problems 
I was interested in ; the problems which I had wanted to 
develop or else to embody in living images and characters.” 
And this brings us, once again, to the fate of his Dead 
Souls. 

Gogol had seriously intended to follow up the success of 
the first volume of this novel by two more volumes and to turn 
the whole of it into a kind of Comedia Divina of Russian life, 
with a corresponding message attached to it. The first part, 
presenting only the negative side of reality, was to be its Inferno, 
The second part, like Dante’s Purgatory, was planned on a con- 
siderably higher moral level which would lead up to the third 
part, with Chichikov’s regeneration as its central point. But 
in order to achieve this, Gogol would have had to create also 
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positive characters — a thing he was unable to do. Thus he 
worked for eleven years on the second volume of The Dead 
Souls, yet he himself found it so imsatisfactory that he burned 
it twice : in 1845 and 1852. All that is left of it is five chapters. 
As usual, they contain some fine portraits of negative charac- 
ters. His virtuous figures, on the other hand, are stilted and 
unconvincing. Gogol’s former verve must have cooled down 
by then, and together with it also his artistic inspiration. But 
this only brought more havoc into his inner life. 

IX 

He himself ackno wledged,> in the already quoted letter to 
Aksakov, that he had hastened to publish his Selected Passages 
from Correspondence partly because he felt he was unable to 
cope with the task imposed upon him by The Dead Souls, 
Lacking his former artistic inspiration, he was anxious to present 
to the world at least his message. The didactic Gogol, severed 
from his art, had however, little to say, and even what he said 
was neither new nor interesting. But while regarding — quite in 
the spirit of romanticism — his literary genius as a special gift 
from on high, he was bound to interpret the drying up of his 
inspiration as being tantamount to a withdrawal of God’s grace 
— in punishment for his sins. He repented, he prayed, he 
mortified his flesh more than ever. He even undertook a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. It was all to no purpose. Neither the 
glow of artistic creation nor that of religion were now granted to 
him. Belinsky hit the nail on the head when referring to his 
fear of death, of the devil, and of hell. What could be 
termed as Gogol’s religious feeling, was composed mostly of 
these atavistic elements. On the eve of his very departure to 
Palestine he wrote in a letter (12 February, 1848) : “ It even 
seems to me that I have no religion. I confess Christ only 
because my reason and not my religion commands me to do so. 
I only have the will to believe and, in spite of this, I still dare 
to go on a pilgrimage to our Saviour’s tomb. Oh, do pray for 

«... f 

me I 
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The cry, “ Oh, do pray for me,” became even more frequent 
after his journey to Jerusalem which had left him inwardly as 
cold, Mghtened and bewildered as before. His state of mind 
was aggravated by his forebodings of imminent death. Was he 
ready for it ? What answer would he give to the inexorable 
Judge ? While in the throes of such moods, he fell imder the 
spell of a despotic uncultured priest. Father Konstantinovsky, 
who, playing on Gogol’s fears, bullied him into complete spiritual 
submission. It was probably due to him that on the night of 
11th February, 1852, Gogol burned the final MS. of the 
second volume of The Dead Souls. 

In that night Gogol prayed longer and more fervently than 
ever. Then he called his boy-servant, took a candle and wan- 
dered through the rooms, in each of them making a sign of the 
cross. Finally he took out of the portfolio the whole of the 
MS., threw it into the fireplace, and fit it with the candle. The 
boy protested, but Gogol’s only answer was : “ This is not 
your business — ^you must pray.” When the sheets were burned, 
he crossed himself, kissed the boy, shuffled to his bedroom, fell 
upon the divan and began to cry. A few days later, on 
21st February, he died — probably from physical exhaustion 
caused by his ascetic practices. 

X 

Although less known abroad than some other Russian 
authors, Gogol yet remains one of the most important figures in 
the literature of his own country. It was the heritage of Pushkin 
and Gogol that determined the character, as well as the trend, of 
modern Russian literature. Whereas the Apollonian genius of 
Pushkin bequeathed to it its lucidity, simplicity and plastic 
power, Gogol is responsible for its disturbing subjectivism, inner 
quest and vexation of the spirit. In this respect he anticipated 
both Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Golgol, moreover, laid stress 
on the portraiture of characters even at the expense of a 
well-constructed plot. He also sanctioned the insignificant 
little man as a subject worthy of literary treatment. These two 
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features were adopted by the majority of Russian authors who 
came after him. 

The natural school/* championed by Belinsky, took from 
Gogol above all the realistic method of small facts/* as well as 
that note of pity which resoimded in The Greatcoat^ for instance.^ 
and assumed later on such gigantic proportions in Dostoevsky*s 
works. “ We have all come from under Gogors Greatcoat,** 
Dostoevsky said of the writers of his generation at a time when 
the monumental Russian realism was already at its height. 
Akaky certainly had a long literary progeny of the insulted 
and injured,*’ to begin with Dostoevsky’s own Poor Folk, And 
as far as Dostoevsky is concerned, one can say that even his 
pathologic trend, from his The Double onwards, was partly 
stimulated by Gogol’s The Diary of a Madman, 

The rancorous realism of a frustrated idealist became an 
equally familiar feature in Russian literature, especially in the 
works of Pisemsky and Saltykov-Shchedrine, both of whom 
owed a great deal to Gogol. Gogol’s realism of the minute petits 
fails was superbly continued by Goncharov. In addition, 
Oblomov and Stolz, the two principal characters in Goncha- 
rov’s great novel Oblomov, can be regarded as a further 
elaboration of Tentetnikov and Konstanzhoglo in the second 
volume of The Dead Souls, 

Last but not least, Gogol’s agitated prose was carried on 
by Dostoevsky. Its rhythmical and ornate character was, how- 
ever, further developed by such an important modern as 
Andrey Bely who, together with Alexey Remizov, was respon- 
sible for some of the most interesting experiments upon the 
Russian prose style. These experiments have even influenced 
quite a number of Soviet authors, to begin with Leonid 
Leonov. 

Nor should we forget that Gogol was concerned with litera- 
ture as a moral and social force in life. Hence his indictments 
and his laughter through tears.” The social and moral 
value of literature was endorsed, after him, by some of the 
principal Russian authors : from Nekrasov to Tolstoy, and 
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from Saltykov-Shchedrine to Gorky. It is being endorsed also in 
our days by the best representatives of the socialist realism 
in Soviet Russia. Gogol, or at least what is vital in him, thus 
remains an inalienable part of the Russian literary tradition. 
His work is and will continue to be important, despite all the 
changes in literary tastes and fashions. 

University College, 

Nottingham. 



THE DIARY OF A MADMAN 


By N. V. Gogol 

October 3rd. 

unusual incident occurred today. I got up rather late 

this morning and when Mavra brought in the shoes which 
she had just cleaned for me, I asked what time it was. On hear- 
ing that ten had struck long ago, I hurried to get dressed as 
quickly as possible. 1^11 admit that I wouldn’t have gone to 
the office at all, since I knew in advance what a sour look the 
head of our department would give me. He has been saying 
to me for a long time now : “ Why is your head always in such 
a muddle ? Sometimes you go at a thing like fury, and every 
now and then you get it so tangled up that Satan himself 
couldn’t unravel it, putting a small letter for a title, with no 
date, no reference number.” The beastly old heron ! He’s 
probably envious because I sit in the director’s study and mend 
his Excellency’s quills. In short, I wouldn’t have gone to the 
office if I hadn’t hoped to see the cashier and perhaps get at 
least a little salary in advance out of that Jew. What a 
creature I For him ever to pay a month’s salary in advance — 
Good Heavens, the Last Judgement would come before that ! 
You can beg till you burst, be in the direst straits — the hoary 
old devil won’t give it to you. And at home his own cook 
slaps his face. Everyone l^ows that. I don’t see the advantage 
of working in our department. One has absolutely no resources. 
On the provincial police board, in the civil courts, and the court 
of the exchequer, things are quite different ; there you may 
see some man huddled away in a far corner scribbling an entry 
BOW and then, the coat of his wretched little uniform all fouled, 
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and what a phiz, simply asking to be spat on, but then just 
you take a look at the country house he rents ! You needn’t 
bother to take him a gilt china cup : This,” he says, ’’ is the 
sort of thing you give a doctor,” you can give him a pair of race- 
horses, or a droxhki, or a beaverskin at about 300 roubles. He 
looks such a quiet little man, talks in such refined accents : 

Pray, favour me with the loan of your little knife to sharpen 
my quill,” and yet he’ll strip a petitioner till he’s only got a 
shirt to his back. It’s true though, that ours is a gentleman’s 
profession, we have a cleanliness everywhere which the pro- 
vincial government offices haven’t set eyes on in years, our 
tables are red mahogany, and all the directors are addressed in 
the second person plural. Yes, I’ll admit, if it wasn’t for the 
gentlemanliness of the work, I’d have left the department 
long ago. 

I put on my old overcoat and took my umbrella as it was 
pouring with rain. There was no one about in the streets ; only 
common women, covering their heads with the hems of their 
skirts, Russian merchants with their umbrellas, and coachmen 
met my gaze. Of the gentry there was only a brother clerk, 
ambling along. I saw him at the cross-road. As soon as I 
caught sight of him, I said to myself : ” Aha ! No, my friend 
it’s not to the department you’re going, you’re hurrying after 
that woman over there who’s running along in front, and you’re 
intent on her legs. What a rogue is our friend the clerk ! 
Honestly, he won’t even give way to an officer : a woman only 
has to go by in her little hat and he’ll tag on for sure.” Whiles 
I was thinking this I saw a carnage drive up to the shop which 
I was just passing. I recognised it immediately. It was our 
director’s carriage. But he can’t have any business at this 
shop,” I thought, I expect it’s his daughter,” and I pressed 
close to the wall. The footman opened the door and she fluttered 
out like a bird. Ajb she glanced to left and right with a flash of 
her brows and her eyes ... O God, I’m lost for ever, lost I 
Ajid why did she have to drive out in such wet weather ! Now 
try to insist that women have no strong passion for aU Hm 
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fnppery. She didn^t recognise me, and I purposely tried to 
wrap myself up as much as I coidd, because my coat was very 
dirty, and old-fashioned into the .bargain. They wear cloaks 
with long collars now, and my coat has two short collars one 
over the other ; and the cloth had not been sponged. Her 
little dog did not succeed in jumping through the shop door in 
time and was left on the pavement. I know this little dog. She 
is called Madge. 1 had hardly paused a moment before I heard 
a thin little voice : “ How are you, Madge ! ” Well, there you 
are ! Who was it talking ? 1 looked round and saw two ladies 
walking under an umbrella : one was an old woman, the other 
quite young ; but they had already passed me and nearby the 
voice began again : Shame on you, Madge ! ’’ Damn it, I saw 
that Madge was sniffing at the dog who was with the two ladies. 
“ Whoa ! ” I said to myself, “ steady, perhaps I’m drunk ! 
Only I don’t think that happens to me very often.” 

No, FidMe, you’re wrong,” I saw Madge say : “ I was 
uv, uv ! I was uv, uv, uv ! very ill.” There’s a dog for you ! 
1 admit 1 was very surprised to hear her speaking like a human 
being. But afterwards, when I had weighed it all up properly, 
1 stopped being surprised. Actually there have been many 
similar examples in the world. They say a fish swam to the 
surface in England, and uttered two words in such a strange 
language that learned men have been trying these three years 
to define them and have still discovered nothing. I’ve also 
read in the newspapers about two cows who came into a shop 
and asked for a poxmd of tea. But, I admit, I was much more 
surprised when Madge said : “ I wrote to you, FidMe ; I expect 
Polkan didn’t bring my letter round ! ” Damn it ! Never in 
my life Jiave I heard that a dog could write. Only noblemen 
can write correctly. Of course, some of the young merchants 
with offices, and even serfs try their hand at it sometimes ; but 
the writing they do is mostly mechanical, without commas or 
stops or style. 

This amazed me. I admit, that lately I’ve begun to hear 
and to see things at times which no one has ever yet seen or 
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heard. “ Let me follow this dog,” I said to myself, “ and I 
shall find out what it is she is and what she thinks.” I opened 
my umbrella and set out in the wake of the two ladies. We 
crossed into the Gk>rokhovaya, turned into the Meshchanskaya, 
and from there into the Stolyamaya, and at last came to the 
Kokushkina Bridge and stopped before a very large house. 
“ I know this house,” I said to myself ; “ this is Zverkov’s 
house.” What an infernal pile ! Every kind of person seems 
to bve there : what a crowd of cooks, of town-visitors ! And 
those of my brotherhood the clerks five like dogs, one on top 
of the other. A friend of mine lives there, too — ^he plays the 
trumpet very well. The ladies mounted to the fifth floor. 
“ All right,” I thought, “ I won’t go in now. I’ll note the 
place and at the first opportunity I’ll definitely make use of 
this ! ” 


October 4th. 

Today is Wednesday and so I was in the director’s study. 
1 came in early on purpose and settled down to mend all the 
pens. Our director must be a very learned man. ffis study 
is full of bookcases. I’ve read the titles of some of the books : 
such erudition everywhere, such erudition that yours truly 
can’t get near it — ^they’re all in French or in German. And 
just take a glance at his face : phew, what importance shines 
in his eyes ! And I’ve never yet heard him utter an unnecessary 
word. Only, when one hands him the papers he may say : 
“ What’s the weather like outside ? ” “ It’s damp, your 
Excellency ! ” Yes, yours truly is no equal for him ! A states- 
man. But I notice all the same that he is particularly fond of 
me. If only his daughter were, too— ugh, what knavery ! . • . 
Never mind, never mind, silence ! — I was reading “ The Bee.” 
What a stupid race the French are ! Honestly, I’d take them 
and give them all a good thrashing ! I read a very pleasant 
description of a ball in the same paper, written by a Kursk 
squire. Kursk squires write very well. After this I noticed 
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that it was striking twelve-thirty and our old man hadn’t yet 
left his bedroom. But just before half-past one an incident 
occurred which no pen can describe. The door opened, 1 thought 
it was the director, and leapt from my chair with the papers ; 
but it was she, she herself ! Holy Fathers, how she was dressed ! 
The frock she wore was as white as a swan — phew, how splendid 
it was ! and she glanced in — ^the sun, just like the sun ! She 
bowed and said : Was Papa not here ? ” Ai, ai, ai ! What 
a voice ! a canary, honestly, a canary 1 “ Your Excellency,” 
I wanted to say : Don’t have me put to death, but if you’ve 
already decided to put me to death, then strike with your own 
noble hand ” ; but damn it, somehow my tongue wouldn’t 
move, and I merely said : “ No, not at all.” She looked at me 
and at the books and dropped her handkerchief. I flung myself 
forward, slipped on the blasted parquet and almost smashed 
my nose, but just managed to regain my balance and picked 
up the handkerchief. Holy Saints, what a handkerchief ! The 
finest of the fine, pure lawn — amber, absolute amber ! It simply 
exuded nobility. She thanked me and smiled very slightly, so 
that her sugary bps hardly moved, and after that she went 
away. I sat another hour, then the footman came in and said : 
** Go home, Aksentu Ivanovitch, the master has left the house 
already.” I can’t bear the fraternity of lackeys : he’s always 
sitting sprawling in the hall and can’t even make the elffort 
of nodding his head. And if that’s not enough ! Once one of 
these scoundrels took it into his head to offer me snuff, without 
even getting up. Do you understand, you stupid serf, that 
I am an oflicial, that I am descended from an honourable line ! 
Nevertheless, I took up my hat and put my coat on myself, for 
these gentry never lend a hand, and went out. At home for 
the most part 1 lay on the bed. Then I copied out some very 
good verses : Not seeing my darbng for an hour, 1 thought 
a year had passed ; with hatred for my very Ufe, why should 
I bve, I asked*” Must be Pushkin. Towards evening, 
wrapping my coat about me, 1 went to her Excellency’s gate, 
and waited a long time in case she should come out and get 
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into her carriage, so that I could see her once again, but no, 
she didn*t come out. 


NoVEBfBER 6 th. 

The head of our section has begun to get waggish. As I 
entered the department he called me up to him and started 
talking like this to me : “ Come now, if you please, tell me what 
you’re up to.” “ What d’you mean, ‘ up to ’ ? I’m not up to 
anything,” I answered. ^ Gome, just think it out properly, 
you’re over forty — ^high time you collected a few brains ! What 
d’you imagine you are ? You think I don’t know all your tricks ? 
WTiy, you’re trailing around after the director’s daughter ! 
Gome, just take a look at yourself, just think what you are. 
Why, you’re a zero, less than nothing. You havn’t a penny 
to ydVir name. Just take a look at your face in the mirror, 
how can you even think of such a thing ! ” Damn it all, just 
because he has a face which is rather like an apothecary’s phial, 
and a tuft of hair on his head, curled in a quiff, and just because 
he holds his head up and oils it to look like a rosette, he thinks 
he can do anything he likes. 1 understand, I understand why 
he’s mad with me. He’s jealous : perhaps he’s noticed the pre- 
ference with which marks of benevolence have been bestowed 
upon me. A lot 1 care for him ! Aulic Goimcillor my foot ! 
Sports a gold chain on his watch, orders boots at thirty roubles 
— ^blast him ! Am I descended ff:om pedlars or tailors or the 
children of N.G.O.s ? I’m a gentleman ! There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t work my way up too. I’m only forty-two — an age 
at which a career is really only just begim. Wait, my friend ! 
We’ll be a colonel, too, and even, God willing, something better. 
We’ll have a flat, too, and perhaps a better one than yours. 
Why should you get it into your head that you’re the only real 
gentleman ? Give me a coat from Rutsch’s, with a fashionable 
out, and let me put on a cravat like yours — ^you’ll not be fit to 
shine my shoes then. Lack of the necessary — ^that’s the 
trouble. 


o2 
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November 8th. 

Went to the theatre. A play about the Russian fool Filatka 
was on. Laughed a lot. There was some sort of vaudeville on 
too, with amusing verses about lawyers, especially about a 
certain Collegiate Registrar, written very frankly, so that I was 
surprised it passed the Censor, and as for merchants, they said 
straight out that they deceive people and that their yoimg sons 
are bent on debauch and try to creep into society. There was 
a very amusing couplet about journalists too : that they like 
running everything down and the author begs the audience^s 
support. Playwrights write very amusing things nowadays. I 
like going to the theatre. As soon as I feel a copper in my pocket 
— I can’t resist going. But in our fraternity of clerks there are 
some swine — he’ll definitely not go to the theatre, not he, the 
boor ; even if he has a free ticket. One actress sang very well. 
I remembered her . . . ugh, knavery ! . . . never mind . . . 
silence. 


November 9th. 

I set off for the office at 8 o’clock. The head of the department 
made as if he hadn’t noticed my entry. I carried on as though 
1 too thought nothing had happened between us. Went through 
the papers and collated them. Left at 4 o’clock. Passed 
through the director’s quarters but no one was about. After 
dinner for the most part lay on my bed. 


November 11th. 

Sat in the director’s study today, mended 23 pens for him, and 
for her, ai, ai ! . . . four pens for her Excellency. He likes 
there to be plenty of pens. Oh, what a head he must have ! He’s 
always silent, but 1 expect he ponders everything in that head 
of his. I’d like to find out what it is he thinks about most, what 
he starts imagining in that head of his. I’d like to see these 
people’s life from close to, all these equivocations and court 
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fallals, how and what they do in their own circle — that’s what 
I’d like to find out ! Several times I’ve thought of starting a 
conversation with his Excellency, but damn it, my tongue just 
won’t obey : once you’ve said whether it’s warm or cold out, 
you just can’t get anything else said. I’d like to peep into the 
drawing-room, where all you can see is an open door sometimes, 
and beyond the drawing-room into another room. Ah, what 
rich ornaments I What mirrors and porcelain ! I’d like to peep 
into the half where her Excellency has her rooms, that’s where 
I’d like to go ! Into her boudoir, to see how all her little jars 
and flasks are standing there, and such flowers that it’s frighten- 
ing even to breathe on them, how the dress she has thrown off* is 
lying, looking more like air than like a dress. I’d like to peep 
into the bedroom . . . there, I think, would be wonders, there 
I think, would be a paradise which even the heavens don’t 
possess. I’d see the stool upon which, getting up from her bed, 
she places her little foot, how a stocking white as snow is put on 
this little foot . . . ai ! ai ! ai ! never mind, never mind . . . 
silence. 

Oh, and today, I felt as though light had dawned on me ; 
I remembered that talk between the two dogs which I overheard 
in the Nevski Prospect. “ Very well,” I thought to myself, 
“ now I shall find out everything. I must get hold of the corre- 
spondence which these two wretched little dogs have been 
exchanging. In that, I shall probably discover a thing or two.” 
I’ll admit that I even called Madge up to me once and said to 
her : “ Listen, Madge, look we’re alone now, if you like I’ll 
even lock the door so that no one can see, tell me everything 
you know about the young lady, what she’s like and what she 
does. I swear I’ll not teU anyone.” But the crafty little dog 
put her tail between her legs, doubled up, and went out quietly 
through the door, as if she had heard nothing. I’ve long sus- 
pected that dogs are much wiser than human beings ; I was 
even certain they could speak, only they have a streak of 
obstinacy in them. The dog is a politician par excellence : it 
notices everything, man’s every move. No, whatever happens, 
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tomorrow I shall set off for Zverkovas honsoy I’ll ask for FidMe, 
and if I’m successful, I’ll seize all the letters which Madge has 
been writing to her. 


November 12th. 

At two o’clock this afternoon I went off determined to see 
Fidele and ask her about the matter. I cs^’t abide cabbage, 
tbe smell of which pours out from all the retail shops in the 
Meshchanskaya ; added to which, from under the gates of all 
tbe houses such an inferno issues forth, that stuffing up my nose, 
I ran at full speed. And the rascally artisans let out such 
quantities of soot and smoke from their workshops that it’s 
definitely impossible for a person of breeding to stroll there. 
When I had climbed up to the sixth floor and rung the bell, a 
girl came out, not at all bad looking, with little freckles. I 
recognised her. It was the very same girl who had been with 
the old woman. She blushed a little and I at once thought — 
you would like a young man, my dear. “ What do you want ? ” 
she asked. I must have a talk with your little dog.” The 
wench was stupid ! I saw at a glance she was stupid ! Mean- 
while the dog ran up barking ; I wanted to seize her, but the 
beast, she nearly bit my nose off. But I saw her basket standing 
in the comer. And that was just what I wanted. I went up to 
it, searched among the straw in the wooden box, and to my 
great delight, pulled out a small bimdle of little papers. Seeing* 
this, the nasty dog first nipped my calf, and then sniffing about 
and finding I had taken the papers, began whining and making 
up to me, but I said : Now, my dear, goodbye 1 ” and started 
to run away. I think the girl thought I was nmd, because she 
got terribly frightened. When I got home, I wanted to set to 
work at once and sort out these letters, because I don’t see so 
well by candlelight. But Mavra had taken it into her head to 
wash the floor. These foolish Finnish girls always get a passion 
for cleanliness when it’s inconvenient. Owing to this I went for 
a stroll to think over this adventure. Now at last I shall find 
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out all their affairs and thoughts, all their motives, and at last 
get to the bottom of everything. Dogs are a wise race, they 
know all the political relations, and because of that I shall 
probably find everything there ; the portrait and all the doings 
of this husband. There’ll be something about her, who . . . 
never mind, silence ! Towards evening I came home. For the 
most part lay on the bed. 


November 13th, 

Well, let’s have a look now ! The letter is pretty legible ; 
but still there’s something about the handwriting which suggests 
a dog. Let’s read it ! 

** Dear FidMe, I still can’t get used to your bourgeois name. 
As if they couldn’t have given you a better one ! FidMe, Rose — 
what vulgar taste ! But all this is beside the point. I am very 
glad we thought of writing to each other.” 

The letter is written very correctly. The punctuation and 
even the spelling are always correct. Why, even the head of the 
department couldn’t write like this, even though he makes out 
that he studied at a university somewhere. Let’s see further : 

” 1 think that sharing one’s thoughts, feelings and impres- 
sions with another is one of the greatest blessings on earth.” 

H’m . • . that idea is filched from a work translated from 
the German. 1 can’t recall the title. 

” I speak from experience even though I havn’t run about 
the world further than the gates of our house. Does not my life 
flow past amid pleasures ? My young lady, whom Papa calls 
Sophia, loves me to distraction.” 

Ai, ai ! f . • never mind, never mind ! Silence ! 

” Papa too fondles me very often. I drink tea and coffee 
with cream. Ugh, ma chhe^ I must say I see no pleasure in the 
large gnawed bones which our Polkan wolfs in the kitchen. Only 
game bones are any good, and then only if no one has yet sucked 
the marrow out of them. It’s very nice to mix several sauces 
together, only without capers or vegetables ; but I know 
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nothing worse than the habit of giving dogs round pellets of 
bread. Some gentleman or other sitting at table who has 
touched all sorts of dirty things with his hands, starts moulding 
a scrap of bread with those hands, calls you up and thrusts the 
ball in your teeth. To refuse is somehow discourteous, so you 
eat it ; with revulsion, but you eat it. . . . ” 

God knows what all this is about ! What rubbish ! As if 
there was no better subject to write about. Let’s look at another 
page, perhaps there’ll be something more worth while. 

“ . . . I’m only too pleased to keep you informed about 
all the things which happen to us. I’ve told you a little about 
the most important gentleman, whom Sophia calls Papa. He 
is a very strange person. ...” 

At last ! Yes, I knew it ; they have a politician’s eye for all 
subjects. Let’s see, what about Papa : 

“ . . . a very strange person. He keeps silent for the most 
part. He speaks veiy rarely ; but a week ago he talked to 
himself ceaselessly : ‘ Will I get it, or won’t I get it ? ’ He’d 
take a paper in one hand and shut his other hand without any- 
thing in it, and say : * Will I get it or won’t I get it ? ’ Once he 
turned to me with his question : ‘ What do you think Madge, 
will I get it or won’t I get it ? ’ I could make absolutely nothing 
of it, so I sniffed his shoe and walked out. Then, ma chkre^ a 
week later Papa came in highly elated. People in uniform came 
in all morning and congratulated him on something. At table 
he was merrier than I have ever seen him, and launched out on 
various stories. And after dinner he lifted me up as high as 
his neck and said : ‘ Take a look at this, Madge.’ I saw some sort 
of ribbon. I sniffed at it, but it had no aroma whatsoever ; at 
last I gave it a stealthy lick — it was a trifle salt.” 

H’m ! I think this dog is a bit . . . she ought to 
be whipped ! Ah, so he’s ambitious ! I must bear that in 
mind. 

“ . . . Goodbye, ma chkre ! I must nm, etc., etc. . . . 
tomorrow I’ll finish my letter. Hullo ! now I’m with you again. 
Today my young lady, Sophia ...” 
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Ah ! Well, now we shall see about Sophia. Ugh ! Knavery ! 
. . . never mind, never mind . . • we’ll continue. 

“ . . . My young lady, Sophia, was in a terrific to-do. She 
was getting ready for a ball and I was glad, as I could write to 
you in her absence. My Sophia is always delighted to go to a 
ball, though she’s almost always cross when she’s dressing. I 
can’t understand why people dress. Why for instance, don’t 
they go about as we do ? It looks well and gives no trouble. 
I simply can’t see the fun of going to a ball, ma chkre. Sophia 
comes home from a ball at six o’clock in the morning, and I can 
almost always guess from her pale worn-out looks that they 
havn’t given the poor little thing anything to eat there. I 
admit I could never live like that. If they didn’t give me 
sauces with game or chicken-wing stew, I don’t know what 
would happen to me. Sauce with gruel is good too. But 
carrots, or turnips, or artichokes will never be any good. ...” 

Extraordinarily uneven style ! You can see immediately 
it’s not a human being writing. Starts right and then ends up 
like a dog. Let’s look at another letter. Rather a long one. 
H’m ! and no date, 

“ Ah, my dear, how palpable is the approach of spring ! 
My heart beats as though it were expecting someone. I have a 
constant hum in my ears so that often I stand for several minutes 
with uplifted leg, listening for the sound of the doors. I’ll 
confess to you that I have many suitors. Often, sitting on the 
window sill I consider them. If you knew what monstrosities 
there are among them ! One, a most bebotched mongrel, 
terribly silly, silliness written all over his face, goes importantly 
along the street and imagines he’s a person of great distinction 
and everyone will immediately stop to look at him. Not a bit 
of it ! I didn’t even pay any attention, just as if I hadn’t seen 
him. And what a terrible great dane stops in front of my 
window ! If he stood on his hind legs, which the rude monster 
probably can’t do, he would be a whole head taller than my 
Sophia’s Papa, who is also rather tall and stout. This idiot is 
probably most frightfully insolent. I growled at him but he 
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didnH even frown ! He put out his tongue, dropped his enor- 
mous ears and gazed up into the window — such a boor ! But 
surely you don^t think my heart is indifferent to all searchings ? 
Ah, no ... if you saw one cavalier, climbing in over the wall 
from next door, Tr^sor by name, ah, ma chkre, what a dear little 
face he has ! . . . ” 

Tphoo, blast it ! . . . What rubbish ! . . . How can she 
fill space with such foolishnesses ! Give me a human being ! 
1 want to see a human being ; 1 ask for food to nourish and 
beguile my soul : and instead of that, this trifling . • . Let^s 
turn over, perhaps it’ll be better ! 

^* . . . Sophia was sitting at the table and sewing some- 
thing. I was looking out of the window because I like examin- 
ing the passers-by. Suddenly, the footman came in and said : 
‘ Teplov ! ’ ^ Ask him in ! * cried Sophia and fell to cuddling me. 
^ Oh, Madge, Madge ! If you knew who this is : dark hair, a 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and what eyes ! Black as agate ! ’ 
and Sophia ran off to her room. A minute later a young 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber with black side-whiskers, came 
in, went up to the mirror, adjusted his hair, and looked round 
at the room. I growled a bit and sat down in my place. Sophia 
soon came in, and bowed gaily in response to his cKck ; and 
I made as if 1 wasn’t noticing anything and went on looking out 
of the window ; but 1 bent my head to one side and tried to 
hear what they were saying. Oh, ma ckkre^ what rubbish they 
talked ! They discussed how in a dance some lady had done 
one figure instead of another. Also how some Bobov or other 
looked very like a stork in his jabot and nearly fell down. That 
some Lidina or other imagines she has blue eyes, while they’re 
green — and so on. ‘ Why, there’s no comparison,’ I thought 
to myself, ^ between this Gentleman of the Bedchamber and 
Tr6sor ! ’ Heavens, what a difference ! To begin with, the 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber has an absolutely smooth wide 
face and his side-whiskers make him look as if he had tied a 
black kerchief round it ; and Tr6sor has a fine little face with 
a white mark exactly on his brow. You can’t even compare 
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his waist with the Gentleman of the Bedchamber^s. And the 
eyes, the bearing, the gait are quite dissimilar. Oh, what a 
difference there is I 1 don^t know what she finds in her Teplov, 
ma chhe. Why is she so delighted with him ? • . . 

I think myself there's something wrong here. It can't be 
that Teplov could fascinate her so. Let's see further on. 

“ I think if she likes this Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
she'll soon like the clerk who sits in Papa's study. Ugh, ma 
chkre, if you knew what a scarecrow he is. An absolute tortoise 
in a bag ..." 

What clerk would that be ? 

He has the most peculiar surname. He's always sitting 
mending pens. His hair is very like straw. Papa always sends 
hiin off on messages instead of a servant . . ." 

I think that rubbishy little dog means me. How have I 
got hair like straw ? 

" Sophia can't keep from laughing when she looks at him." 

You lie, you blasted little dog ! What a filthy tongue ! As 
if I didn't know this comes from envy, didn't know that these 
are tricks. These are the tricks of the head of the department. 
Hasn't the man sworn unending hatred, and now he does as 
much harm as he can, harm at every step. But let's look at 
another letter. Perhaps there the matter will be resolved of 
its own accord. 

Ma chkre Fiddle, forgive me for not writing for so long. 
I've been in an absolute ecstasy. The writer who said that 
love is a second life was quite right. And, in addition, we have 
had great changes in the house. The Gontleman of the Bed- 
chamber now comes every day. Sophia is madly in love with 
him. Papa is very jovial. 1 even heard from our Gregory, 
who sweeps the floors and nearly always talks to himself, that 
we'll soon have a wedding because Papa is absolutely set on 
seeing Sophia get a general or a Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
or a colonel in the army ..." 

Devil take it ! I can't read any more • • • nothing but 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber or generaL You find a poor 
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treasure for yourself, think to reach it with your hand, and 
some Gentleman of the Bedchamber or general snatches it from 
you. I’d like to become a general myself, not to win her hand 
and so forth — ^no ; I’d like to be a general to see how they 
woidd court me and carry on with all their court intrigues and 
equivocations, and then I’d tell them how much I cared for 
the two of them. Devil take it, it’s disappointing ! I’ve torn 
the stupid little dog’s letters to shreds. 


December 3rd. 

It’s impossible, absolute twaddle, there can’t be a wedding ! 
What if he is a Gentleman of the Bedchamber ! That’s nothing, 
is it, but a mere title ; it’s not a tangible thing, something you 
can take and hold. If he is a Gentleman of the Bedchamber, 
he won’t get a third eye stuck in his forehead, will he ? His nose 
isn’t made of gold, is it, it’s like mine, like anyone else’s ; he 
doesn’t eat with it, he smells with it, he doesn’t cough with it, 
he sneezes with it. I’ve several times wanted to understand 
how all these differentiations come about. Why am I a Titular 
Councillor and why should I be a Titular Councillor ? Perhaps 
I’m not a Titular Councillor at all. Perhaps I’m really a coimt 
or a general and only appear to be a Titular Councillor ? Per- 
haps I don’t know myself, who I am. After all, there are so 
many examples in history : an ordinary man, not a gentleman 
even, but simply a burgess, or worse, a peasant, and suddenly 
it turns out that he’s a grandee or a baron or a what’s it. When 
a peasant can sometimes get away with that what may a gentle- 
man not do ? Suddenly, for instance, I come out in a general’s 
uniform : I have an epaulette on my right shoulder, and on 
my left shoulder I have an epaulette, a blue ribbon over my 
shoulder — what then ? How wordd my beauty sing out then ? 
What would Papa himself, our director, say ? Oh, he’s a great 
lover of titles ! He’s a freemason, certainly a freemason, though 
he pretends to be this, that and the other, I noticed immediately 
that he’s a freemason : if he gives you his hand, he invariably 
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sticks out two fingers. Can’t the title of Governor-General or 
Officer of the Commissariat or something else be bestowed upon 
me this very moment ? I should like to know why I’m a Titular 
Councillor ? Why especially a Titular Councillor ? 

December 5th. 

I was reading the papers all morning. Strange things are 
happening in Spain. I can’t even make them out properly. 
They write that the throne is vacant and the nobles are in a 
difficult position with regard to choosing a successor, and on this 
account rebellions are rife. This seems extraordinarily strange 
to me. How can the throne be vacant ? They say some Donna 
or other must ascend the throne. A Donna can’t ascend the 
throne. She can’t possibly. There must be a king for the 
throne. They say there isn’t a king — there can’t not be a king. 
A kingdom can’t exist without a king. There is a king but he 
is somewhere in obscurity. Possibly, he is there, but either some 
sort of family reason or a menace from neighbouring states, 
somehow, from France and other countries, compels him to go 
into hiding, or there are other reasons of some sort, 

December 8th. 

I had almost made up my mind to go to the office, but all 
sorts of considerations and thoughts held me back. I couldn’t 
get the Spanish affairs out of my head. How can it be that a 
Donna has become queen ? They won’t allow that. And in 
the first place England will not allow it. And besides, the 
politics of all Europe, the Austrian Emperor. ... I’ll admit 
that these events depressed and upset me to such an extent that 
I absolutely couldn’t sit down to anything all day. Mavra 
pointed out to me that I was extraordinarily preoccupied at 
meals. And indeed it seems I dropped two plates on the floor in 
my absent-mindedness, and they broke. After dinner I went 
towards the hilk. I didn’t notice anything instructive. Lay 
on the bed for the most part and debated the Spanish question. 
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Year 2000» April 48th. 

Today is a day of the greatest solemnity ! There is a king 
in Spain. He has been found. I am that king. I have dis* 
covered this precisely today. 1*11 admit it was as if I had 
suddenly been illumined by a flash of lightning. I can*t under- 
stand how I could think and imagine I was a Titular Councillor ! 
How could such a mad idea enter my head ? It*s a good thing 
no one thought to put me in a lunatic asylum then. Now 
everything is clear before me. I can see everything now as in 
the palm of my hand. But before this I can*t understand, 
before, everything was in a kind of mist. And 1 think all this 
happens because people imagine the human brain is situated in 
the head ; quite the contrary : it is borne by the wind from the 
region of the Caspian Sea. First I announced who I was to 
Mavra. When she heard that the King of Spain was standing 
before her she waved her hands and nearly died of fright. The 
silly creature has never seen the King of Spain. But still I 
tried to calm her, and tried to assure her by my gracious words 
of my good intentions towards her, saying that I was not at all 
angry with her for cleaning my shoes badly sometimes. Why, 
she*8 of the ignorant masses. One can*t speak to them of lofty 
subjects. She was frightened because she is convinced that all 
kings in Spain resemble Philip II. But I pointed out carefully 
to her that there is no resemblance between me and Philip. 
Didn*t go to the office. To hell with it ! No my friends, you*ll 
not entice me now ; I shan*t copy your beastly papers now ! 

Martober 86th. Between day and night. 

Our administrative clerk came today to say I must go to the 
office, that it*8 more than three weeks now that 1 havn*t been to 
work* 

But people are unfair ; they settle their accounts by the 
week* The Jews started it, that*s why their Rabbi washes then* 
For a joke I went to the office* The head of the department 
thought I would bow to him and begin to make my apologies. 
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but I looked at him indifferently, neither too angrily nor too 
benevolently and sat down in my place, as though I hadn^t 
noticed anyone. I gazed on this rabble of chancery clerks 
thinking, and what would happen if you knew who it was sitting 
among you. . . . Oh Lord, what a fuss youM make ! Yes, 
and the head of the department himself would start bowring to 
me from the waist as he bows now to the director. Some papers 
were placed before me and 1 was expected to make an extract. 
But 1 didn't lay a finger on them. In a few moments there was 
a general commotion. They said the director was on his way. 
Many of the clerks vied writh each other in hurrying forward to 
put in an appearance before him. But I didn't budge. While 
he was passing through our departments everyone buttoned up 
their jackets ; but I did nothing of the kind ! What’s a director I 
I get up for him — never ! What sort of a director is he ? He's 
a cork, not a director. An ordinary cork, just a cork and 
nothing more — a cork for stopping up a bottle. I was most 
amused of all when they shoved a paper up for me to sign. 
They thought I would sign at the very edge of the paper : such 
and such a head clerk of the table — ^how else ! And I scribbled 
** Ferdinand VIII " in the most important place where the head 
of the department signs. You should have seen the pre- 
sacramental-like silence which reigned ! But I merely waved 
my hand and said : “ No marks of respect are necessary ! " and 
went out. From there I went straight to the director’s flat. 
He was not at home. The footman did not want to let me in, 
but I said something which made him drop his hands in astonish- 
ment. I went straight to her boudoir. She was sitting at the 
mirror and she jumped up and stepped away from me. However, 
I did not tell her I was the King of Spain. I only told her that 
a happiness which would exceed her wildest dreams was awaiting 
her and that despite the machinations of our foes we would be 
together. I didn't want to say anything further and went out. 
0, the crafty creature woman ! I have only just realised now 
what manner of thing is woman. Until now no one has yet 
fathomed who it is a woman loves : I am the first to discover 
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this. Woman is in love with the devil. Yes, seriously ! 
Physicians write nonsense saying woman is this and she is that — 
she loves the devil alone. Look yonder, there in the first tier 
of the boxes she raises her lorgnette. You think she is looking 
at that stout chap with the star ? Not at all : she is looking at 
the devil who is standing at his back. There he goes hiding in 
the man’s coat. And there he beckons her with his finger ! And 
she’ll marry him, she’ll marry him. And all those, their exalted 
fathers, all those who curry favour everywhere and creep about 
the court and say they’re patriots and this that and the other : 
it’s rents these patriots want, rents ! They’d sell their mothers, 
their fathers, their God for money, the ambitious Christ- 
betrayers. All this ambition and ambition is because there is a 
little bubble under the tongue which holds a smallish worm, 
about the size of a pinshead, and a certain hairdresser is respon- 
sible for it all, one who lives in Gorokhov St. I don’t remember 
his name ; but it is certainly notorious that he and a certain 
mid-wife want to spread Mohammedanism over the whole world, 
and owing to this, they are already saying that in France a 
large part of the population has by now adopted the faith of 
Mohammed. 


No Date. The Day was Without Date. 

Went incognito along the Nevski Prospect. The Imperial 
Tsar rode past. The whole town took off their hats and 1 did 
likewise ; but I gave no signs of being the King of Spain. 
Considered it indecorous to disclose my identity there in public 
because I must first introduce myself at court. The only thing 
which has prevented me is the fact that I still do not possess 
the Spanish national dress. 1 must at least get a mantle of 
some kind. I should like to order it at the tailor’s, but they’re 
all absolute asses ; besides, they’re slipshod about their work, 
they’ve speculated and lost, and for the most part they’re 
repaving the streets with stones. I’ve decided to make a cloak 
from my new uniform which I’ve only worn twice. But to 
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prevent these rascals from spoiling it, IVe decided to sew it 
myself, behind locked doors, so that no one can see. I’ve cut 
it up completely with scissors because the cut must be quite 
different. 


I Don’t Remember the Date. 

There was no Month either. 

It was the Devil Knows What. 

The cloak is quite ready and sewn. Mavra cried out when 
I put it on. However, I am still not determined to introduce 
myself at court. There has, as yet, been no deputation from 
Spain. It’s not correct without a deputation. My dignity 
would not carry due weight. I expect the deputation any 
hour. 


Date 1. 

The extraordinary tardiness of the deputation surprises me. 
What reasons could delay them ? Surely not France ? Yes, 
that’s a most inimicable realm. Went round to make inquiries 
at the post office to see if the Spanish deputation had been ; 
but the postmaster is extraordinard v^faMad^k nows nothing 
about it : “ No,” he says, “ we h^l^^^^^S^JP^lkputations 
here, but if you wish to write the 

statutory manner.” Damn ® letteTVf^^lftuer is 

rubbish. Chemists write leu^^l^first* Abetting th^*3^oB^es 
with vinegar — otherwise thftr^4ces^oiddT^?J5oyci£3 q^th 
tetter. 


And so I am in Spain, and that 

I hardly had time to come to. Todt^BESE^^ioming, the 
Spanish deputation arrived for me, and I got into a carriage 
with them. The unusual speed struck me as strange. We 




Mavra cried out when I put it on.** 
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drove so swiftly that in half an hour we reached the Spanish 
frontier. After all there are railways all over Europe and ships 
sail extraordinarily fast. A strange land, Spain ! When we 
entered the first room, I saw a great many people with shaven 
heads. But I guessed that they must he either grandees or 
soldiers because these shave their heads. The manners of the 
King^s Chancellor who led me up by the hand seemed very 
strange to me : he pushed me into a small room and said : Sit 
here, and if you go calling yourself King Ferdinand, I’ll beat 
the inclination out of you.” But knowing that this was nothing 
but a test, 1 answered in the negative, for which the Chancellor 
struck me twice across the shoulders with a stick, and so pain- 
fully that I almost cried out, but just managed to restrain my- 
self, when I remembered that this was a knightly custom on 
entering a high estate, as in Spain they still observe the manners 
of chivalry. On being left alone, I decided to occupy myself 
with the affairs of the realm. I discovered that China and Spain 
are one and the same land, and that it’s only from bad manners 
that people account them different realms. I advise everyone 
to write down Spain purposely on paper, it will come out China. 
But I was very vexed at an event which is to happen tomorrow. 
Tomorrow at 7 o’clock a strange phenomenon will take place : 
the earth will moimt the moon. The famous English chemist 
Wellington, writes of this, too. I’ll admit I was troubled at 
heart when I imagined for myself the moon’s unusual softness 
and lack of durability. Why, the moon is usually made in 
Hamburg and made most ill. I’m surprised that England does 
not turn her attention to this. A lame cooper made it and it’s 
obvious the fool had no conception of what moon is. He put 
tarred cable and a part of wood oil ; and because of this there’s 
a frightful stench over the whole land so that you have to hold 
your nose. And because of this, too, the moon itself is such a 
delicate orb that people can’t possibly live there, and at the 
moment it is inhabited by noses alone. And it’s on this account 
that we can’t see our own noses since they are all in the moon. 
And when 1 cmasidered that the earth is a heavy object and 

n2 
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could grind yonr noses to powder by sitting down, I became so 
anxious that donning my stockings and sHppers, I hurried into 
the Coimcil Chamber with the intention of giving the police 
orders not to suffer the earth to sit upon the moon. The shaven 
grandees of whom 1 encountered a large number in the Council 
Chamber were a very wise people and when I said : “ Gentle- 
men, let us save the moon, because the earth wants to sit on 
it ! ” they all rushed to fulfil my royal wish and many of them 
climbed the walls in order to get the moon ; but at this moment 
the High Chancellor entered. Seeing him, they all scattered. 
As king, I remained alone. But the Chancellor to my surprise, 
struck me with a stick and drove me to my room. Popular 
customs are so powerful in Spain ! 


January of the same year, 

OCCURRING AFTER FeBAPRIL. 

I Still can’t imderstand what sort of a country Spain is. Its 
popular customs and court etiquette are something quite out of 
the way. I don’t understand, 1 don’t understand, 1 definitely 
don’t understand anything. Today they shaved my head in 
spite of the fact that I cried with all my might and main that I 
did not wish to become a monk. But I already can’t remember 
what happened to me when they began dripping cold water on 
my head. I have nevc^ yet felt such hell. I was on the point of 
frenzy so that they could hardly restrain me. I can’t recall the 
meaning of this strange custom at all. It’s a stupid senseless 
custom ! I can’t comprehend the thoughtlessness of kings who 
have not so far done away with it. Judging by all likelihood I 
suspect I may have fallen into the hands of the Inquisition, and 
the man I took for Chancellor is probably the Grand Inquisitor 
himself. But I still can’t understand how the King can have 
fallen into the hands of the Inquisition. It might perhaps be 
dwe to France and particularly Polignac. Oh, Polignac is a 
• devil ! He has sworn harm to me till death. And id he’s 
heimdinf me and hounding me ; but t know, my firiend, that M 
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Englishman is leading you on. Your Englishman is a great 
politician. A great wheedler. The whnl«l world knows by now 
that when England takes a pinch of snuff, France sneezes. 


Date 25. 

Today the Grand Inquisitor came to my room again, but 
when I heard his footsteps I hid under the chair. Seeing that 
I was not there he began calling. First he cried “ Poprishchin ! ” 
— I made no sotmd. Then “ Aksentii Ivanov ! Titular Coun- 
cillor ! Gentleman I ” I kept silent. “ Ferdinand VIII, King 
of Spain ! ” I wanted to raise my head, but then I thought : 
“ No brother, you won’t fool me ! We know you : you’ll pour 
cold water on my head again.” However he caught sight of me 
and drove me from under the chair with his stick. The accursed 
stick hits one extremely painfully. Still, I was rewarded for all 
this with a discovery I made today : I found that every cock 
has a Spain, that it is to be found under his feathers, not far 
from his tail. The Grand Inquisitor however left me angrily 
threatening some punishment or other. But I absolutely despise 
his powerless spite, knowing as I do that he functions as a 
machine, as the Englishman’s tool. 

Da 34 TE Mh. yrae, AHvnHaaj 349. 

No, I have no more strength to bear it ! 0 God what are 
they doing to me ! They pour cold water on my head ! They 
don’t heed me, don’t see me, don’t listen to me ! What have I 
done to them ? What reason have they for torturing me ? 
What do they w'ant from me in my misery ? What can I give 
them ? I have nothing* I have not the strength, I cannot 
suffer all theuf toi^ures, my head burns, and ever 3 rthing is circling 
about me. Save me ! Take me away ! Give me a troika^ 
steeds swift as the whirlwind ! Drive on, man, let my bell ring 
out, soar upward steeds, bear me from this world ! Further, 
further, that nothing may be seen, nothing. The sky whirls 




My head^^bnnu, and everything is drding^about me.' 
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before me ; a star glitters in the distance ; the forest rushes on 
with its dark trees and the crescent moon ; a violet mist carpets 
the ground ; the string vibrates in the mist ; the sea is on one 
side and Italy upon the other ; and now the Russian huts 
appear. Is that my house that grows blue upon the distance ? 
Is that my mother sitting before the vrindow ? Mother, save 
your wretched son ! Drop a tear upon his aching head ! Look 
how they torture him ! Clasp a poor orphan to your breast ! 
There is no place on earth for him ! They are casting him off ! 
Mother, have pity on your sick child ! . . . By the way, do you 
know that the Bey of Algiers has a wart right under his nose ? 




NEVSKI PROSPECT 


A Tale 


^HERE is nothing to compare with the Nevski Prospect, at 
any rate in St. Petersburg ; for that city it comprises 
everything. The Beauty of the capital ! — what splendours does 
this street not know ? I’m certain that not one of the town’s 


pale and clerkish inhabitants would exchange the Nevski Pros- 
pect for any earthly blessing. Not only the possessor of twenty- 
five years, a handsome moustache and an amazingly tailored 
frock-coat, but even the man whose chin sprouts white hairs 
and whose head is as smooth as a silver dish, waxes enthusiastic 
about the Nevski Prospect. And the ladies ! Oh, to the ladies 
the Nevski Prospect is an even greater delight ! But who is not 
delighted with it ? You hardly enter the Nevski Prospect, 
when you catch the fragrance of the purest sauntering. Even if 
you had some important essential business, you would probably 
forget it all as soon as you stepped into the street. This is the 
one single place where people do not show themselvss because 
they have to, where they are not driven by necessity and the 
commercial interest which embraces the whole of St. Petersburg. 
It seems as if the man one meets in the Nevski Prospect is less of 
an egoist than those in the Morskaya, Gorokhovaya, Liteynaya, 
Meshchanskaya and other streets, where greed, self-interest and 
necessity are stamped on the passers-by and on those flying 
along in carriages and drozhki. The Nevski Prospect is the 
common meeting-ground of St. Petersburg, A man who lives in 
the Petersburg or Viborg district and who has not been to see 
his friend at the Sands or the Moscow Gates for several years, 
can be certain that they will come across each other here. No 
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address book and no inquiry office can produce such correct 
information as the Nevski Prospect. Omnipotent Nevski 
Prospect ! Unique incitement for the poor man in St. Petersburg 
to take a walk. How clean-swept are its pavements and, 
heavens, how many feet have left their trace upon it ! The 
clumsy dirty boot of the retired soldier beneath whose weight 
the very granite seems to crack, and the miniature slipper, light 
as smoke, of the young lady who turns her b*ttle head towards 
the dazzling shop windows like a sunflower towards the sun, and 
the hopeful ensign’s rattling sabre, which draws a sharp scratch 
over its surface — everything is avenged upon it by the power of 
strength or the power of weakness. How swift the phantas- 
magoria which develops there in the course of a single day ! 
How many metamorphoses it undergoes within twenty-four 
horns ! Let us begin from very early morning when all St. Peters- 
burg smells of hot newly-baked bread and is crowded with old 
women in tattered dresses and cloaks effecting their incursions 
upon the churches and compassionate passers-by. 

Then the Nevski Prospect is empty : the burly shopkeepers 
and their clerks are either still sleeping in their holland shirts or 
lathering the honourable cheek and drinking coffee ; beggars 
gather at the doors of the pastry-cooks where the sleepy Gany- 
mede who flew about like a fly yesterday with cups of chocolate, 
crawls out now with a broom in his hand, without a tie, and 
flings them stale patties and leavings. Along the streets amble 
men who must ; occasionally Russian peasants cross the road 
hurrying to work in boots muddied with lime, which even the 
canal of Catherine the Great, famous for its cleanliness, could 
not possibly cleanse. It is usually indecorous for ladies to walk 
out at this time, because the Russian people like to express 
themselves in words so crude that ladies are not hkely to meet 
with them even at the theatre. Now and*then a somnolent clerk 
ambles by with his brief-case under his arm, if his way to the 
office lies across the Nevski Prospect. One can say definitely 
that at this time, until twelve o’clock that is, the Nevski Pros- 
pect is not an end in itself for anybody, but serves merely as a 
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means : gradually it becomes thronged with persons who have 
their own occupations, their own worries and cares, but none of 
whom gives the Prospect a thought. The Russian peasant talks 
about a ten-kopek piece or about seven grosh of copper, the old 
men and old women gesticulate with their arms or talk to them- 
selves, sometimes with rather striking gestures, but no one 
listens to them or laughs at them with the possible exception of 
urchins in striped linen aprons, with empty flagons or mended 
shoes in their hands, running like streaks of lightning along the 
Nevski Prospect. During this time, whatever you may have on, 
even if you wear a peaked cap instead of a hat, even if your 
collars stick out too far beyond your cravat — ^no one will notice. 

At noon tutors of all nations invade the Nevski Prospect 
with their charges in lawn collars, English Joneses and French 
Coqs go hand in hand with the nurslings entrusted to their 
parental vigilance and explain to them with fitting gravity that 
the signboards above the shops are put there so that one can 
tell by means of them what the shops themselves contain. 
Governesses, pale misses and rosy Slavs walk in state behind 
their light, agile little girls, bidding them lift their shoulders 
a trifle and hold themselves straighter ; in short, at this time the 
Nevski Prospect is a pedagogic Nevski Prospect. 

But the nearer it is to two o’clock, the more rare become 
the governesses, the pedagogues and children : finally, they are 
quite outnumbered by their delicately-nurtured parents, who 
go arm-in-arm with their brightly-coloured variegated lady- 
friends with delicate nerves. Gradually they are joined by all 
those who have completed their rather important household 
affairs, who have just spoken with their doctor about the 
weather and a small pimple which has happened on the nose, 
have informed themselves about the health of their horses and 
their children, have shown great genius, in fact, reading a 
theatre or concert annoimcement and an important article in the 
paper about the latest arrivals and departures, and, finally, have 
partaken of a cup of coffee and of tea ; they, in turn, are joined 
by those to whom an enviable fate has assigned the blessed 
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calling of clerks with special commissions ; and these are joined 
by persons serving in the Foreign Office and distinguished by 
the nobility of their occupations and habits. Heavens, what 
wonderful employments and offices there are I How they uplift 
and rejoice the heart ! But alas ! I am not an official and am 
deprived of the pleasure of observing the delicacy of my 
superiors’ attitude towards me. Everything you encounter in 
the Nevski Prospect is full of propriety : the gentlemen in long 
frock-coats with their hands in their pockets, the ladies in rose, 
white and pale blue satin redingotes and elegant hats. Here 
you meet with unique side-whiskers, tucked with unusual and 
astounding taste beneath the cravat, velvet whiskers, satin 
whiskers, black as sable or coal, but alas ! belonging solely to 
the Foreign Office. Providence has refused black side-^whiskers 
to men serving in the other departments, they are compelled 
to their extreme displeasure to wear red ones. Here you will 
find marvellous moustaches which neither pen nor brush coidd 
depict ; moustaches to which the best part of a lifetime has 
been devoted, the objects of long vigils by day and night ; 
moustaches upon which the most ravishing perfumes and 
aromas have been poured and which have been anointed with 
the most precious and rarest sorts of pomades ; moustaches 
which are wrapped in fine vellum paper for the night ; mous- 
taches upon which their possessor’s tenderest attachment breathes 
and which are the envy of passers-by. A thousand varieties of 
ladies’ hats, gowns, kerchiefs, bright and wispy, which some- 
times retain their owners’ partiality for two whole days at a 
time, are boimd to dazzle anyone in the Nevski Prospect. It 
looks as if a whole sea of butterflies has suddenly risen from the 
flowerstalks and is waving in a dazzling cloud above the black 
beetles of the male sex. Here you will meet with waists such 
as you have never even dreamed of: fine narrow waists, no 
wider than the neck of a bottle, on meeting which you will step 
aside respectfully toT* avoid pushing against them rudely with 
a careless elbow ; fear and trembling will assail your heart lest 
even some careless breath of yours might injure this most 




Moustaches upon which their possessor's tenderest attachment 
breathes and which are the enyy of paisers-by.*’ 
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wondrous product of nature and art. And what ladies* sleeves 
you will meet in the Nevski Prospect ! Ach, what perfection ! 
They are rather like two air balloons so that the lady might 
suddenly float up in the air, if she was "not supported by a 
gentleman ; because it is as easy and pleasant to lift a lady 
in the air as to lift a glass of champagne to one*s lips. In no 
other place do two people bow so graciously and readily as they 
do in the Nevski Prospect. Here you will meet unique smiles, 
the products of the highest art, now a smile to make you melt 
with delight, now one which makes you feel lower than the grass 
and forces you to bow your head, and again a smile to make you 
feel taller than the spire of the Admiralty and hold your head 
high. Here you will meet people who converse of a concert 
or the weather with an exceptional air of breeding and a sense 
of their own importance. Here you will meet with a thousand 
inscrutable temperaments and phenomena. God, what strange 
types are to be found in the Nevski Prospect ! There are a great 
number of people who, when they meet you, invariably glance 
at your shoes and if you pass them, they look back so that they 
can see your coat-tails. I can’t understand why to this day. 
At first, I thought they were cobblers, but this was quite wrong 
however ; for the most part they work in different oflicial 
departments, the majority of them can write an address from 
one government office to another in the most perfect manner, 
or else they are people who occupy their time with strolling 
about and reading papers in teashops — in a word, for the most 
part they are all respectable people. In this blessed time be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the afternoon, a time which could 
be called the focal point of the Nevski Prospect, the main 
exhibition of all man’s best creations takes place. One shows 
off a modish frock-coat with the best beaver fur, another a 
perfect Greek nose, a third carries a pair of peerless side- 
whiskers, then a lady — two pretty eyes and an amazing little 
hat, a fifth has a signet ring with a talisman on his elegant little 
finger, another lady — a foot in a charming slipper, a seventh 
has an astonishing cravat, an eighth — a moustache to plunge 
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one into stupefaction. But as soon as it strikes three the 
exhibition is over and the crowd grows thin. 

At three o^clock there is a fresh change. It is suddenly 
spring in the Nevski Prospect : it becomes thronged with clerks 
in green uniforms. Hungry titular councillors, aulic councillors 
and other kinds of councillors do their utmost to quicken their 
pace. Young collegiate registrars and provincial and collegiate 
secretaries make haste to seize the opportimity of strolling along 
the Nevski Prospect in a dignified manner calculated to show 
that they have not sat for six hours in a coimcil chamber at all. 
But the old collegiate secretaries and titular and aufic coun- 
cillors walk quickly with bent heads : they have no time for 
examining the passers-by ; they have not yet broken com- 
pletely with their tasks ; their heads are full of paraphernalia 
and whole archives of business begun and left unfinished ; for 
a long time they see boxes of papers or the stout face of the head 
of the Chancellor's office instead of signboards. 

After four o’clock the Nevski Prospect is empty and you 
will not be likely to meet a single clerk. A sempstress from one 
of the shops may run across the Nevski Prospect with a box in 
her arms ; some pathetic prey for a humanitarian person, sent 
about the world in a frieze cloak ; an odd stranger to the tOMm 
to whom all hours are alike ; some tall, thin Englishwoman with 
a reticule and a book in her hands ; a Russian workman in a 
demicoton overcoat with a waist somewhere up his back and a 
narrow beard, who has spent his whole life hurrying and in whom 
everything shakes, back, hands, legs and head, when he passes 
politely along the pavement, or sometimes a squat mechanic — 
you will meet no one else at this time in the Nevski Prospect. 

But as soon as twilight falls on houses and on streets, and 
the watchman, covering himself with his plaid, scrambles up the 
steps to light the lamp, and from the low shop windows those 
prints gaze out which dare not show themselves by day, then 
the Nevski Prospect begins to revive and to move again, and 
then begins that mysterious time when the lamps lend an 
enticing, wondrous light to all things. You will meet a great 
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many young people, for the most part bachelors in warm coats 
and cloaks. At this time one feels a kind of purpose, or rather, 
something resembling a purpose, something completely involim- 
tary ; everyone’s pace grows more hurried and becomes uneven. 
Long shadows glimmer on the walls and on the pavement and 
nearly top the Police Bridge. The young collegiate registrars 
and provincial and collegiate secretaries promenade about for a 
long time ; but the old collegiate registrars and titular and aulic 
coimcillors mostly sit at home, either because they are married 
people, or because the German cooks who live in their homes 
prepare their meals so well. You will meet those highly respected 
old men who strolled along the Nevski Prospect at two o’clock 
with such importance and such amazing breeding. You will see 
them hastening just like the young collegiate registrars in order 
to peep beneath the hat-brim of a lady glimpsed in the distance, 
whose full lips and cheeks plastered with rouge are so pleasing to 
many of those walking by, and principally to the barmen, work- 
men and shop-keepers always dressed in German overcoats, who 
walk in crowds and usually arm-in-arm. 

“ Just a minute ! ” cried Lieutenant Pirogov at this time, 
catching hold of the young man in the dress-coat and cloak walk- 
ing with him. “ Did you see ? ” 

Yes. She’s marvellous, an absolute Perugino Bianca.^* 

“ What one d’you mean ? ” 

That one, the one with the dark hair. . . . And what 
eyes, God, what eyes ! The lines, the contour and features of the 
face — ^marvellous ! ” 

‘‘ I’m talking about the blonde who went after her that way. 
But why not follow the bnmette if you like the look of her so 
much ? ” 

Oh, how can one ! ” exclaimed the young man in the 
dress-coat, flushing. As if she’s one of the women who go 
about the Nevski Prospect in the evening ; she must be a lady 
of great distinction,” he added sighing : Her mantle alone 
would cost about eighty roubles ! ” 

” Idiot I ” cried Pirogov, giving him a violent push in the 
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direction where her bright mantle was waving : ‘‘Go on, you 
ninny, you’ll miss her ! And I’ll follow the blonde.” The two 
friends parted company. 

“ We know you all,” Pirogov thought to himself with a self- 
satished and self-assured smile, confident that no beauty alive 
could resist him. 

The young man in the dress-coat and cloak walked with shy 
and fearful steps after the coloured cape which floated on in the 
distance, now clothed in a bright sheen as it neared the light of a 
lamp, now momentarily covered with shadows as it passed 
beyond. His heart beat fast and he involuntarily quickened his 
pace. He did not even dare to imagine that he might gain any 
right to the attention of the beautiful woman fleeing into the 
distance, far less permit the black thought at which Pirogov had 
hinted ; he just wanted to see the house, to note where stood the 
dweUing of the lovely being who, it seemed, had alighted on 
the Nevski Prospect straight from the skies and would probably 
soar away again to an unknown destination. He sped along so 
fast that he constantly pushed dignified personages with grey 
side-whiskers from the pavement. 

This young man belonged to a class which is rather a strange 
phenomenon in our midst, and no more belongs to the citizens of 
St. Petersburg than a face which we see in dreams belongs to 
real life. This exceptional class of society is very unusual in a 
town where everyone is either a clerk, a merchant or a German 
skilled craftsman. He was an artist. A strange phenomenon is 
it not — a St. Petersburg artist ? An artist in a land of snows, 
an artist in the land of Finns, where everything is wet, smooth, 
flat, pale, grey, and misty ! These artists are quite unlike Italian 
artists, who are proud and fiery as Italy and her skies ; on the 
contrary, these are for the most part kind, meek people, shy and 
indifferent, loving their art quietly, drinking tea with two friends 
in a little room and modestly discussing a favourite subject 
without raving at anything beside the point. This artist is for 
ever enticing home some old beggar woman and compellizig her 
to sit for a fuD six hours merely to enable him to transfer to 
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canvas her pitiful, apathetic mien. He paints the perspectives 
of his room which contains all manner of artist’s rubbish : 
plaster-of-Paris limbs, turned coffee colour with time and dust, 
broken easels, an over-turned pallette, a friend playing the guitar, 
walls splashed with paint and an open window through which 
one can catch a glimpse of the pale Neva, and its poor fishermen 
in their red shirts. Their tints are almost always grey and dim — 
the indelible stamp of the north. But despite all this, they 
labour over their work with genuine pleasure. They often 
nourish a genuine talent, and if only the fresh breeze of Italy 
would blow upon them, this talent would probably develop as 
freely, boimdlessly and brightly as a plant which is at last taken 
out of the room into the clean air outside. Altogether they are 
very timid ; a star and a big epaulette fill them with such 
confusion that they involuntarily lower the price of their works. 
They like to play the dandy sometimes, but this elegance of 
theirs always seems too crude and somewhat resembles a patch. 
You will sometimes see them wear an excellent dress-coat and 
a stained cloak, a costly velvet waistcoat and a jacket covered 
with paint. In just the same way, you will sometimes see a 
nymph painted upside-down on an unfinished landscape of his ; 
not finding any other place, he has splashed her onto the soiled 
ground of his former creation, once painted by him with such 
delight. He never looks you straight in the eye ; and if he does, 
he does it somehow dimly and vaguely ; he does not fix you 
with the eagle eye of an observer, nor with the falcon gaze of a 
cavalry officer. This happens because he sees at one and the 
same time your features and the features of some sort of plaster- 
of-Paris Hercules standing in his room ; or he can see his own 
picture which he is still thinking of expressing. This is why ho 
often answers disjointedly and sometimes imsuitably, and the 
subjects mingling in his head still further increase his shyness. 

And to this type belonged the young man we have de- 
scribed, the painter Piskarev, shy, retiring, but bearing in his 
soul the sparks of feeling, which were ready to leap into flame 
at a propitious moment. He hastened with a secret trepidation 
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after the object of his desire, who had made such a strong im- 
pression on him, and he seemed amazed at his own rudeness. 
The unknown being on whom his eyes, his thoughts and feelings 
had become so fastened, suddenly turned her head and glanced 
at him. God, what divine features ! The dazzling whiteness of a 
most beautiful brow was shaded with hair as lovely as agate. 
They waved, these wonderful curls, and some falling below the 
little hat, touched her cheeks which were tinged with a faint, 
fresh colour from the cool evening air. About her lips clung 
a whole swarm of wondrous reveries. Everything that remains 
of childhood recollections, which fills one with dreams and a 
calm inspiration before the burning ikon-lamp — all this seemed 
to unite, to flow together and to lie reflected in her harmonious 
lips. She glanced at Piskarev and at this glance his heart 
fluttered ; she glanced at him coldly, a look of indignation 
passed over her face at the sight of such insolent pursuit ; but 
on this beautiful face anger itself was bewitching. Overcome 
with shame and timidity, he stopped with downcast eyes ; but 
how could one lose this divinity without even discovering the 
shrine which she deigned to visit ! Thoughts such as these 
passed through the young dreamer^s mind and he decided to 
continue the pursuit. But to conceal it, he remained at a great 
distance, gazed carelessly from side to side and examined shop 
signs without however losing sight of a single step the strange 
lady made. The passers-by thinned out, the street grew quieter, 
the beautiful woman looked back and he thought a faint smile 
flashed across her lips. He trembled and could not believe his 
eyes. No, it must have been the deceptive light of a lamp 
showing something like a smile on her face ; no, his own dreams 
were mocking him ! But his breath grew constricted in his 
breast, everything in him trembled subtly, all his feelings burned 
and everything before him hid in a kind of fog. The pavement 
rushed away beneath him, carriages with their galloping horses 
seemed motionless, the bridge stretched and broke at its arch, 
a house stood roof downwards, a hut tumbled to meet him 
and the watchman's halberd along with the golden lettering 
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of a sign and a pair of painted scissors, seemed to shine on his 
very eyelashes. And all this was wrought by one glance, by 
onQ..tum of a. pretty head. Without hearing, seeing, or under- 
standing, he sped after the light footsteps of her lovely feet, 
trying to control the speed of his step which rushed onwards 
to keep pace with his heart. At times he was seized with doubt 
as to whether the expression of her face had been so well inclined 
and then he would stop for a moment ; but the beating of his 
heart, an irresistible force and the excitement of all his feelings 
urged him onwards. He did not even notice how suddenly a 
four-storied house reared up before him, all four rows of windows 
shining with light gazed at him, and the rails on the porch-steps 
came against him with a shock of metal. He saw the stranger 
fly up the stairs, then glance back, place a finger on her lips and 
make a sign for him to follow. His knees trembled ; his feel- 
ings, his thoughts burned ; a flash of joy pierced his heart with 
unbearable sharpness. No, this was no dream ! Heavens, how 
much happiness in one second of time ! Such a wondrous life in 
a couple of minutes ! 

But was this not all a dream ? Cotild she — ^for one of 
whose divine looks he was ready to give his whole life, to 
approach whose abode he felt was indescribable bliss— could 
she now be so well disposed and attentive to him ? He bounded 
up the stairs. He experienced no earthly thought ; he was not 
warmed with the flame of earthly passion — ^no, he was in that 
moment chaste and pure as a virgin youth still inhaling the 
vague spiritual need for love. And a thing which would have 
aroused crude ideas in a dissolute person, on the contrary in- 
spired him all the more. The trust which a beautiful frail being 
had bestowed on him, this trust laid upon him a vow of knightly 
strictness, a vow of slavery to fulfil her every command. He 
only wished that these commands might be as difficult as 
possible to accomplish, so that he might fly to attain them, 
exerting all his strength. He did not doubt that some myster- 
ious and portentous occurrence had forced the stranger to 
entrust herself to him ; that he would probably be asked to do 
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an important service, and he already felt within himself a 
strength and determination for anything. 

The staircase woimd ahead and his swift thoughts wound 
with it. “ Careful how you go ! ” rang out a voice like a harp 
and filled his veins with fresh excitement. In the dark heights 
of the fourth floor, the stranger knocked at a door ; it was 
opened and they went in together. A rather good-looking 
woman met them with a candle in her hand, but she gave 
Piskarev such an odd and brazen look that he dropped his eyes 
involuntarily. They entered a room. Three female figures 
met his gaze in diflerent comers of the apartment. One was 
laying out some cards ; another sat at the piano and played 
some sort of pathetic approach to an ancient polonaise on two 
fingers ; a third sat before a mirror, combing her long hair and 
making no attempt to interrupt her toilet on the entrance of an 
unknown person. There reigned over everything a kind of 
unpleasant disorder which one usually meets only in the un- 
cared-for room of a bachelor. The furniture which was rather 
good, was covered in dust ; a spider had overspread the sculp- 
tured cornice with his web ; through an unlatched door into 
another room shone a boot with a spur and the braid of a red 
uniform ; a loud male voice and a woman’s laughter rang out 
quite unrestrainedly. 

Heavens, where had he come ! At first he refused to believe 
what he saw and began to gaze more steadily at the objects 
which filled the room ; but the bare walls and uncurtained 
windows showed no trace of the presence of a careful housewife ; 
the worn faces of these pitiful creatures, one of whom sat down 
almost under his nose and began examining him as calmly as 
a spot on someone else’s dress, all this convinced him that he 
had entered the repulsive asylum where pitiful depravity makes 
its home, born of the pinchbeck morality and terrible over- 
crowding of the capital — the asylum where man has sacrilegi- 
ously crushed and mocked everything pure and holy which 
embellishes life, where woman, the beauty of the world and 
crown of creation, has become a strange ambiguous being. 
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where she has become deprived of the purity of her soul and of 
everything feminine and has acquired repellently the manners 
and boldness of a man and ceased to be the weak and beautfiiil 
being so distinct from us. Piskarev measured her from head to 
foot with astounded eyes, as if trying to make quite certain 
whether she was really the woman who had so bewitched him 
and so carried him away on the Nevski Prospect. But she stood 
before him as lovely as ever ; her hair was as beautiful ; her 
eyes still seemed divine. She was fresh ; she was only seven- 
teen years old ; one could see that this awful depravity had 
only recently overtaken her. He still did not dare to touch her 
cheeks, they were fresh and faintly flushed — she was beautiful. 

He stood motionless before her and was ready to forget 
himself as naively as he had forgotten himself before. But the 
beautiful girl grew tired of this long silence and she smiled 
meaningly straight into his eyes. This smile was full of a kind 
of pathetic insolence : it was as odd and as alien to her face 
as an expression of piety in an extortioner or an account-book 
to a poet. He shuddered. She opened her pretty lips and 
began saying something, but it was all so stupid and so trite. 
... As though intellect abandons a person when chastity 
goes. He no longer wanted to hear anything. He was extremely 
droll and simple, like a child. Instead of making use of such 
affability, instead of being delighted with this chance which 
would undoubtedly have delighted anyone else in his place, he 
turned like a wild goat and rushed out into the street. 

With bowed head and arms hanging at his sides, he sat in . 
his room like a miserable soul who has found a priceless pearl 
and dropped it into the ocean. Such a beautiful woman, such 
heavenly features ! And where is she ? In what place ?...’’ 
That was all he could manage to say. 

It is true that we are never so filled with pity as at the sight 
of beauty touched by the pestilential breath of depravity. Let 
ugliness join hands with it, but beauty, beauty is delicate. . . . 
It mingles in our thoughts only with what is pure and clean. 
The beautiful girl who had so bewitched poor Piskarev really 
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was of a wonderful and exceptional appearance. Her presence 
in that despicable circle seemed more extraordinary still. Her 
features were so purely cultured, the whole expression of her 
lovely face was marked with such nobility, that one could not 
possibly imagine that depravity had opened its terrible claws 
above her head. She would have been a pearl without price, 
the whole world, the whole paradise and treasure of an ardent 
husband ; she would have been the lovely quiet star of an 
inconspicuous family circle and would have given sweet com- 
mands with a slight motion of her lips. She would have been 
a goddess in a crowded ballroom, on shining parquet, in dazzling 
candlelight, before the speechless veneration of a throng of 
worshippers prostrate at her feet ; but, alas, at the ghastly 
bidding of some hellish power thirsting to destroy life’s harmony 
she was cast down, as he laughed, into this awful abyss. 

Stricken with a rending pity he sat before his guttering 
candle. It was long past midnight, the bell in the tower soimded 
the half hour and he sat on motionless, unsleeping, inactively 
vigilant. Drowsiness, seizing on his immobility, was beginning 
to overcome him gradually, the room had begim to vanish, only 
the candlelight shone through the reveries which held him in 
thrall, when a sudden knock at the door made him tremble and 
come to himself. The door opened and a footman in a rich 
livery entered. His sequestered room had never seen a rich 
livery, above all at such an unusual time. . . . He could not 
believe it and gazed hard at the footman with impatient 
curiosity. 

“ The lady,” said the footman with a civil bow, “ whom you 
were pleased to visit a few hours ago, instructed me to invite 
you to come to her and has sent her carriage.” 

Piskarev stood in sHent astonishment : A carriage, a foot- 
man in livery ! . . . No, there was a mistake somewhere 
obviously.” 

” listen, my friend,” he said nervously, “ you have prob- 
ably come to the wrong place. Your mistress has doubtless sent 
you for someone else and not for me.” 
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** No, sir, I have not made a mistake. Surely you escorted 
my mistress on foot to a house in the Liteynaya and a room on 
the fourth floor ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, then please come straight away, my mistress wants 
to see you without fail and asks you to be good enough to come 
to them direct at their house.” 

Piskarev ran downstairs ! A carriage was indeed standing 
in the courtyard. He got in, the doors slammed, the wheels and 
and hooves thundered over the stone road and the illuminated 
silhouettes of houses with bright signs sped by the carriage 
windows. Piskarev pondered all the way but could not decide 
how to take this adventure. A private house, a carriage, a 
liveried footman. . . . He could not reconcile all this with the 
room on the fourth floor, the dusty windows and the piano out of 
tune. The carriage stopped before a brightly illuminated porch 
and he was immediately amazed by the row of equipages, the 
coachmen^s chatter, the brightly lit windows and the strains of 
music. A footman in a rich livery helped him out of the carriage 
and escorted him into the vestibule with its marble columns, its 
lackeys covered with gold, its scattered cloaks and fur-coats 
and its bright lamp. A spacious staircase with shining bannisters 
and scented with perfumes rose aloft. He was already mount- 
ing the stairs, already entering the first salon, frightened and 
taken aback with his first step forward by the terrific throng of 
people. 

The extraordinary medley of faces confused him utterly ; 
he felt as if some demon had crumbled up the world into a multi- 
tude of diflerent pieces and had shuffled all these pieces without 
rhyme or reason. The gleaming shoulders of the women and the 
black dress-coats of the men, the chandeliers, the lamps, airy, 
fluttering gauzes, ethereal ribbons and an immense double-bass, 
peering from behind the rails of a fine orchestra-stand — every- 
thing seemed brilliant to him. He saw at one glance so many 
reverend old men and middle-aged men with decorations on 
their evening-coats, so many ladies stepping lightly, proudly 





** But one amongst them was pre-eminent, the most beautiful, the 
most wonderfully dressed.” 
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and gracefully along the parquet or sitting in rows ; he heard 
so many French and English words ; and in addition the young 
people in black dress-coats were so noble-looking, spoke or were 
silent with such dignity, knew so well how to say nothing 
unnecessary, joked so loftily, smiled so courteously, wore such 
magnificent side- whiskers, knew how to show their remarkable 
hands so artistically as they adjusted their neckties ; the ladies 
were so airy, so immersed in complete self-satisfaction and 
rapture, and caet down their eyes so bewitchingly — that . . . 
But Piskarev’s humble look alone, as he leant nervously against 
a pillar, showed that he was utterly disconcerted. 

At this moment a crowd surrounded a group of dancers. 
They whirled round, wrapped in the transparent creations of 
Paris, in dresses spun from the air itself, their small feet glanced 
disdainfully off the parquet and were more ethereal than if 
they had not touched it at all. But one amongst them was 
pre-eminent, the most beautiful, the most wonderfully dressed. 
An inexpressible, most subtle harmony of taste was diffused 
through her toilet and at the same time she herself seemed 
oblivious of it, as if it had happened thus of its own accord. 
She gazed and did not gaze at the throng of spectators around 
her, her beautiful eyelashes drooped indifferently and the dazzl- 
ing whiteness of her face caught the eyes most brightly when a 
delicate shadow flew over her brow as she inclined her head. 

Piskarev exerted all his powers to move the throng and 
gaze at her ; but much to his disappointment someone’s great 
head with dark outstanding hair, kept hiding her from view ; 
and, moreover, the crowd pressed him in so firmly that he dared 
not move back or forward, for fear of somehow pushing some 
privy councillor. At length he managed to edge his way 
forward and glanced down at his clothes wanting to adjust them 
more decorously. God Almighty, what was this ? He was 
wearing a frock-coat which was covered in paint : in his haste 
to drive off he had forgotten to change into a more suitable 
dress. He blushed to his ears, and bowed his head, and wanted 
to drop through the ground, but for this there was defiinitely no 
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room : gentlemen-of-the-chamber in shining uniforms had 
crowded up behind him in a veritable wall. He was beginning 
to wish he were further away from the beauty with the wonder- 
ful brow and eyelashes. He raised his eyes fearfully lest she 
was looking at him. Heavens ! She was standing before him. 
. . . But what, what could this mean ? “ It’s she ! ” he cried 
almost at the top of his voice. And indeed it was the same lady 
whom he had met on the Neveki Prospect and followed to her 
apartments. 

Meanwhile she raised her eyelashes and gazed at them all 
with her clear eyes. “ Ai, ai, ai, how lovely she is ! . . .” was 
all he could say with bated breath. Her eyes passed round the 
whole circle, thirsting to attract her attention during the in- 
terval, blit with a kind of weary inattention she soon turned 
away and met Piskarev’s gaze. Oh, what heaven ! What para- 
dise ! Give strength, O Lord, to bear it ! Life cannot support 
it, it will overwhelm and bear away the soul ! She made a sign, 
but not with her hand or with a motion of her head, no, her 
annihilating eyes reflected this sign in such a delicate unnotice- 
able expression that no one could see it, but he saw it, he under- 
stood it. The dance continued interminably ; the weary music 
seemed to fade and die away and then burst out again, whining 
and thundering ; at last the dance was over. She sat down, 
tired, and her breast rose and fell beneath the faint, misty gauze ; 
her hand (heavens, what a wonderful hand) fell on her knee, 
crushed her airy dress beneath it and the dress seemed to exhale 
music, and its pale lilac hue showed up all the more the bright 
whiteness of this lovely hand. Just to brush against her — 
nothing more ! No other desires — they were all too rude. . . . 
He stood behind her chair, not daring to speak or even to 
breathe. “ You were bored ? ” she said : “ I was bored, too. 
I see you hate me,” she added, dropping her long lashes. 

“ Hate you ? I ? I . . .” Piskarev, who was completely 
bewildered, wanted to say, and he probably would have uttered 
a whole heap of disconnected words, but at this moment a 
chamberlain came up with witty and pleasant remarks and a 
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wonderfully curled quiff on his head. He showed rather pleas- 
antly a row of quite tolerable teeth and with each witticism 
drove a sharp nail into Piskarev^s heart. At last someone, 
luckily, turned to the chamberlain with some sort of question. 

How intolerable it is ! ” said she, raising her heavenly 
eyes to his. I shall sit down at the other end of the ballroom ; 
he there ! ” She slipped through the crowd and vanished. He 
pushed his way through like a madman and was there. 

Was this she ? She sat like a queen, superior to all, more 
beautiful than all and searched for him with her eyes. 

“ Are you there ? ” she murmured softly. “ I shall be 
frank with you : the circumstances of our meeting probably 
seem strange to you. Can you possibly think that 1 could 
belong to the despised class among whom you met me ? My 
actions will seem odd to you, but I will let you into a secret. 
Can I rely on you never to divulge it ? ” and she fixed her eyes 
earnestly upon him. 

“ Oh, you can, you can, you can ! . . . ” 

But at this moment a rather elderly man came up, said 
something to her in a language Piskarev could not understand 
and gave her his arm. She gave Piskarev an imploring look 
and signed to him to remain where he was till she returned, 
but in a fit of impatience he had not the strength of mind to 
listen to any bidding, even to one from her lips. He set off 
to follow her ; but the crowd parted them. He could no longer 
see the lilac dress ; he walked from one room into another 
anxiously and pushed everyone who got in his way mercilessly, 
but in every room there were important personages at whist, 
buried in a dead silence. In one comer several elderly people 
were arguing about the superiority of a military as opposed to 
a civil career ; in another a group of yoimg people in wonderful 
dress-coats made casual remarks about the voluminous labours 
of a hard-working poet. Piskarev felt an elderly man of reverend 
aspect seize him by the button of his frock-coat and put forward 
some judicious remarks for his consideration, but he pushed him 
aside rudely, without even noticing that the man was wearing a 
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rather important decoration round his neck. He rushed into 
another room . . . she was not there. Into a third ... or 
there either, “ Where is she ? Give her to me ! Oh, I can’t 
live without seeing her ! I want to hear what she was trying 
to tell me ! ” But his search proved vain. Anxious and worn 
out, he leant against a pillar and searched the throng ; but his 
eyes were overstrained and showed him everything in a blurred 
way. Finally, the walls of his own room appeared clearly to 
him. He raised his eyes ; a candlestick stood before him, the 
light almost out at its base ; the whole candle had melted ; 
the grease lay on his dilapidated table. 

So he had been asleep ! God, what a wonderful dream ! 
Why had he woken up ? Why hadn’t he waited one minute 
longer ? she would probably have appeared again ! A dis- 
appointing dawn looked in at his window with its unpleasant 
dim light. His room was in such a grey, dull disorder. . . , 
Oh, how repulsive reality was ! What was it beside the dream ? 
He imdressed hurriedly and lay down in bed wrapped in a 
blanket, desiring to bring the vanished dream-vision back by 
force. Sleep was not slow to overtake him, only it showed him 
everything but what he wanted to see : now Lieutenant Pirogov 
appeared with his pipe, now the porter from the academy, or an 
actual councillor of state, or the head of a Finnish woman whose 
portrait he had once painted, and similar rubbish. 

He remained in bed till midday wishing to fall asleep ; but 
she did not appear. If only she would show her lovely features 
for one second, if only her light step might sound, if only her 
bare bright hand like snow beyond the clouds would pass before 
him ! 

Brushing everything aside, forgetting everything, he sat 
with a defeated, hopeless expression on his face, obsessed with 
the dream alone. He did not think of touching anything ; his 
eyes gazed out of the window without any participation or life, 
where it looked on the yard and a dirty water-carrier distributed 
water which froze in the air, and the bleating voice of a hawker 
jarred ; “ Any old clothes.” The realities of everyday sounded 
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Strangely in his ears. He sat out the whole day like this and 
then fell greedily into bed. He battled against sleeplessness for 
a long time and finally conquered it. Again some dream or other, 
a trivial nasty dream. “ O God, have mercy, for one minute, 
show me her for just one minute.” He waited for evening once 
more, fell asleep again, and again dreamed of a clerk who was 
both a clerk and a bassoon. Oh, it was intolerable ! At last she 
appeared ! Her head and hair. . . . She looked out. . . . 
Oh, for so short a time ! And again a mist, again some stupid 
dream. 

Ultimately dreams became his life, and from this time his 
whole life took a peculiar turn : one could say, that he slept 
through reality and awoke in sleep. If someone had seen him 
sitting motionless at his table, or walking along his street, he 
would probably have taken Piskarev for a lunatic or a man 
ruined by strong drink ; his expression was absolutely devoid of 
meaning and his natural absent-mindedness finally developed 
until it was sufficiently powerful to drive all feelings and move- 
ment from his face. He revived only as night approached. 

Such a state of affairs ruined his health, and the fact that 
sleep began to leave him altogether became the most terrible 
torture to him. In his desire to save his one treasure he used 
every means to retain it. He had heard that there is a means 
to restore a dream — you merely have to take opium. But where 
could one get opium ? He remembered a certain Persian who 
owned a shawl shop and who nearly always begged Piskarev 
when they met to paint him a beautiful woman. Piskarev 
decided to go to him, thinking that he was bound to have opium. 

The Persian received him, sitting on a divan with his feet 
tucked under him. Why do you want opium ? ” he asked. 
Piskarev told him about his sleeplessness. 

“ All right. I’ll give you some opium, if you paint me a 
beautiful girl. A good one, mind you. With black brows and 
eyes as large as olives ; and me lying beside her and smoking 
my pipe ! You hear, a good one ! A really beautiful girM ” 

Piskarev promised everything. The Persian went out for a 
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minute and returned with a small tin full of a dark liquid. He 
poured out part of this carefully into another tin and gave it to 
Piskarev with instructions not to take more than seven drops in 
water. He greedily seized the precious tin which he would not 
have exchanged for a crock of gold and rushed home breath- 
lessly. 

Arriving back, he poured out a few drops into a glass of 
water and swallowing it, threw himself down to sleep. 

Heavens, what joy ! She came ! She again, only now in a 
completely new world ! How beautifully she sat in the window 
of a bright country cottage ! Her dress exhaled the simplicity 
in which only a poet’s thought is clothed. The style of her 
hair. . . . Heavens, how simple it was and how it suited her ! 
A short kerchief was wound lightly round her shapely neck ; 
everything about her was simple, everything was mysterious 
and inexpressibly tasteful. How dear was her graceful walk ! 
How musical the sound of her footsteps and of her plain dress ! 
How lovely her arm clasped by a bracelet made of hair ! She 
said to him with tears in her eyes ; Don’t despise me ; I’m not 
what you took me to be. Look at me, look at me closely and 
say whether I am capable of what you think ? ” 

Oh, no, no ! Let him who dares think it, let him ...” 

But he woke up touched and upset with tears in his eyes. 
” It would be better if you didn’t exist, had no being in the 
world, were just the creation of an inspired artist ! I would 
not leave the canvas, 1 would gaze at you always and embrace 
you, I would live and breathe you, a most perfect dream, and 
then I would be happy. I would let desire go no further. I 
would invoke you as a guardian angel in sleeping and waking, 
and would wait for you when I had to represent the divine and 
holy. But now. . . . What an awful life ! WTiat good is it 
that she is alive ? Is the life of a madman pleasant for his friends 
and relations who never loved him ? God, what a life is ours ! 
A constant discord between dream and reality ! ” Thoughts 
much like these occupied him unceasingly. He thought of 
nothing else, hardly even ate anything and waited for the desired 
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apparition with the eager passion of a lover. The constant 
concentration of ideas on one object hinally attained such power 
over his life and his imagination, that the desired image 
appeared to him almost daily and always in circumstances 
contrary to real life, because his thoughts were absolutely pure 
like the thoughts of a child. By means of these dream visions 
their object itself seemed to become pure and to be transfigured. 

Taking opium broke up his thought even more, and if ever 
there was a man in love to the last degree of madness, violently, 
terribly, overwhelmingly, turbulently, that unfortunate was he. 

Of all his dreams one was the happiest. He saw his studio. 
He was so overjoyed and sat with his palette in his hand so 
debghtedly I She was there. She was already his wife. She sat 
by him, leaning her lovely elbow on the back of his chair, and 
watching him work. Her eyes, languid and faint, were filled 
with bliss : his whole room exhaled paradise ; it was so full of 
light and so tidy. God Almighty ! She leant her lovely head 
against his breast. . . . He never had a better dream. He 
would get up afterwards feeling fresher and looking less absent- 
minded than before. A strange idea was born in his brain : 

Perhaps,” he thought, “ she has been dragged by some terrible 
accident into this depraved life against her will. Perhaps her 
spirit is incbned towards repentance ; perhaps she would her- 
self like to break away from her awful position. And surely one 
cannot see her go to her ruin indifferently, especially when one 
only has to stretch out a hand to save her from drowning.” 
This thought went further. “ No one knows me,” he told him- 
self, ” and what business am I of anyone^s or what business is 
anyone of mine. If she shows a real repentance and changes 
her life, I wiU marry her. I must marry her, and I will probably 
do better than most people, who marry their housekeepers, and 
often even the most despicable creatures. But this action of 
mine will be magnanimous, and perhaps even great. I shall 
restore to the world its most beautiful ornament,” 

Having made such a rash plan, he felt the colour rising to 
bis cheeks ; he went to the mirror and was frightened to see how 
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his cheeks had fallen in and how pale his whole face was now. 
He began to dress up carefully ; he washed ; combed his hair, 
put on a new frock-coat, an elegant waistcoat, flung a cloak 
round his shoulders and went out into the street. He took a 
breath of fresh air and felt the freshness enter his heart like 
a convalescent who has decided to go out for the first time after 
a prolonged illness. His heart beat fast when he approached 
the street in which he had not set foot since the fateful meeting. 

He searched for the house a long time ; it looked as if his 
memory had failed him. He walked the length of the street 
twice without deciding before which house to pause. At last one 
seemed like it to him. He ran upstairs quickly and knocked at 
the door : the door opened, and who came to meet him ? His 
ideal, his mysterious image, the original of his dream pictures, 
she for whom he lived so terribly, so painfully, so sweetly — she 
herself stood before him. He quivered, he could hardly stand 
for weakness, as a fit of joy seized hold of him. She stood before 
him as lovely as ever, though her eyes were sleepy, though a 
pallor was creeping over her face which was no longer so fresh, 
yet she remained beautiful. 

“ Ah ! ” she cried, catching sight of Piskarev and rubbing 
her eyes. It was already two o’clock then. “ Why did you run 
away that time ? ” 

He sat down weakly in a chair and gazed at her. 

“ I’ve only just woken up ; they brought me home at seven 
this morning. I was quite drunk,” she added smiling. 

Oh, better had you been dumb and bereft of your tongue 
than that you should make such speeches ! She suddenly 
revealed the whole panorama of her life to him. But disregard- 
ing this and steeling himself, he decided to try whether his 
admonishment might have any effect on her. Plucking up 
heart he began to describe to her in a trembling and fiery voice 
the whole fearfulness of her position. She heard him attentively 
with the same feeling of surprise which we evince at the sight of 
something unexpected and strange. She glanced with a faint 
smile at her friend who was sitting in the corner and who had 
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stopped combing her hair and was also listening attentively to 
this new preacher. 

It is true I am poor/^ Piskarev said finally after a long 
and didactic exhortation, “ but we will work hard ; we will try 
to vie with each other to improve our life. There is nothing so 
pleasant as to he dependent on oneself alone for everything. 1 
will sit at my painting and you, sitting by my side, will inspire 
my labour, and embroider or occupy yourself with some other 
handwork, and we will want for nothing.” 

“ How can I ? ” she interrupted him disdainfully. “ I’m 
not a washerwoman or a sempstress that I should work.” 

Heaven ! in these words the whole baseness of her despic- 
able life was expressed, a life full of emptiness and sloth, the 
true companions of depravity. 

Marry me ! ” her friend in the corner who had kept silent 
until then caught him up with a bold look. “ If I were your 
wife, this is how I should sit ! ” At which she put a stupid 
expression on her pitiful face, which amused the beautiful girl 
tremendously. 

Oh, this was too much ! He had not strength to bear it ! 
He rushed out, losing all control of his feelings and thoughts. 
His mind grew dulled : he wandered about stupidly, aimlessly 
all day, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, feeling nothing. No one 
could tell whether he had taken shelter anywhere that night or 
not, and he only entered his fiat on the following day led by 
some stupid instinct, looking pale and ghastly with dishevelled 
hair and signs of madness in his face. He locked hims elf in his 
room and let no one in, demanded nothing. Four days went by 
and his locked door did not once open ; at length a week passed 
and the room continued locked as before. People rushed to the 
door and called him, but there was no reply ; finally they broke 
down the door and found his corpse with the throat cut. A 
bloody razor lay on the fioor. One could see by the convtdsive 
pose of his arms and the strange distortion of his face that his 
hand had not been true and that he had lain in torture for a 
long time before his sinful soul had left his body. 
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So poor Piskarev perished, the victim of a wild passion, 
quiet, shy, modest, and simple-minded as a child, bearing a 
spark of talent which might with time have flamed up wide and 
bright ! No one wept over him ; no one was seen beside his 
lifeless body except the usual figure of the supervisor of the 
flats and the calm face of the police doctor. His coffin was taken 
quietly, even without the ritual of the church to Okhta, there 
was only one mourner following, a soldier-watchman and only 
because he had drunk a glass too much of vodka. Not even 
Lieutenant Pirogov came to see the corpse of the imhappy 
creature to whom he had extended his great patronage when 
he was alive. As a matter of fact, he had no time for such 
things : he was busy with an amazing adventure. But let us 
turn to him. 1 do not like corpses and dead men and I always 
get an unpleasant feeling when a long funeral procession crosses 
my path and a disabled soldier dressed in some sort of capucine, 
takes a pinch of snuflf with his left hand because his right is busy 
with a torch. I always feel heavy at heart when I see a rich 
catafalque and a velvet coffin ; but my heaviness is mixed 
with sadness when I see a drayman taking away the red un- 
covered coffin of a poor man, with only a beggar woman ambling 
behind, since she met it at the crossroads and had no other 
business. 

I think we left Lieutenant Pirogov when he parted with 
poor Piskarev and followed the blonde. This blonde was an 
airy rather interesting little creature. She paused before each 
window and glanced at belts, kerchieves, ear-rings, gloves and 
other idle knick-knacks standing in the windov^ stared in all 
directions and glanced over her shoulders. You^re mine, 
my dear ! Pirogov said confidently, continuing his pursuit and 
muffling his face in the collar of his greatcoat, in case he met 
anyone he knew. But the reader should be informed who this 
Lieutenant Pirogov was. 

But before we say who Lieutenant Pirogov was, it would 
be as well to describe the society in which Pirogov moved. 
There are officers who make up a kind of middle class in the 
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society of St. Petersburg. At soirees, at dinners given by a 
councillor of state or an actual councillor of state who has 
attained this rank after forty years of toil, you will always 
meet one of these. Several pale daughters as completely colour- 
less as St. Petersburg, some of whom are over-ripe, a tea-table, 
a piano, dancing in the drawing-room — all this is inseparable 
from the bright epaulette which shines in the lamplight between 
a well-behaved blonde and the black dress-coat of a brother or 
a fnend of the family. These cold-blooded young women are 
very hard to move or make laugh ; for this one must use great 
art, or more exactly, no art at all. You must speak neither 
tpo cleverly nor too wittily so that the trifles which all women 
love are included. In this one must give the above-mentioned 
gentlemen their due. They have a special gift for listening to 
these colourless beauties and making them laugh. Exclamations 
drowned in laughter : Oh, do stop it ! Aren’t you ashamed to 
make such jokes ! ” are often their highest reward. In the 
upper classes one meets them rarely, or rather, never. They 
are driven thence by what this class of society calls the aristo- 
crats ; however they are considered educated and well brought- 
up people. They like to discuss literature ; they praise Bui-’ 
garin, Pushkin and Grech and speak vrith scorn and barbed 
witticisms about A. A. Orlov. They never miss a single public 
lecture, whether it is about book-keeping or even about forestry. 
You win always meet one of them at the theatre whatever the 
piece, even if some sort of Filatka ” is on, which is an insult 
to their discerning taste. They are always at the theatre. 
They are the most useful people for the theatre directors. They 
are particularly fond of good verse in the drama and of calling 
loudly on the actors ; many of them when taking the examina- 
tions for the civil service, or preparing for it, Anally keep a 
cabriolet and pair. Then their circle of acquaintance mdens. 
At last they attain to marriage with a merchant’s daughter who 
can play the piano and has a hundred thousand or thereabouts 
in ready cash and a heap of bearded relatives : but they cannot 
reach this honoured state until they have at least become 
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colonels ; because Russian beards, despite the fact that they 
still give off an odour of cabbage will by no means see their 
daughters marry anyone save generals or at the least colonels. 

These are the main characteristics of young men of this 
kind. But Lieutenant Pirogov possessed a large number of 
talents which belonged to him personally. He declaimed verses 
wonderfully from “ Dimitri Donskoy ” and “ The Misfortune 
of Being Clever,” and had a special gift for making smoke-rings 
with his pipe so well that he could suddenly thread about ten 
of them one on another. He knew how to tell pleasant anec- 
dotes about how a field-gun is a field-gun and a howitzer a 
howitzer. Indeed, it is rather difficult to give a list of all the 
talents with which fate had rewarded Pirogov. He liked to 
discuss actresses and dancers but no longer expressed himself 
so crudely on the subject as a young ensign does. He was very 
pleased with his rank, to which he had only recently been pro- 
moted, and although sometimes he would say as he stretched 
out on the divan : “ Oh, oh ! Vanity ! All is vanity ! What 
if I am a lieutenant ? ” yet secretly his new dignity was very 
flattering to him : he often tried to give a covert hint of it in 
conversation, and once when he came across a copyist clerk in 
the street who seemed rude to him, he immediately stopped him 
and made him see in a few curt words that he had a lieutenant 
to deal with and not any other officer — and he tried to express 
this and more eloquently because at that moment two rather 
good-looking ladies were passing. Pirogov, generally, had a 
passion for everything elegant and encouraged the painter 
Piskarev ; though, indeed, this might have been due to a desire 
to sec his virile features in a portrait. But enough of Pirogov’s 
qualities. Man is such a wonderful being that one can never 
enumerate all his good qualities and the more deeply you look 
into him the more new peculiarities you find and their descrip- 
tion might be endless. 

And so Pirogov continued to follow the stranger and from 
time to time amused her with questions to which she answered 
curtly, brokenly and indistinctly. They went through the dark 
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Kazan Gates into the Meshchanskaya — a street of tobacconists, 
small shops, German craftsmen and Finnish nymphs. The 
blonde ran ahead more quickly and fluttered through the gates 
of a rather dirty-looking house. Pirogov followed. She ran up 
a narrow dark staircase and entered a door through which 
Pirogov too passed boldly. He found himself in a large room 
with black walls and a sooty ceiling. A heap of metal screws, 
blacksmith’s tools, shining coffee-pots and candlesticks lay on 
the table ; the floor was littered with brass and iron filings. 
Pirogov immediately realised it was a craftsman’s flat. The 
stranger flitted on through a side door. He thought for a 
moment, but then, following the Russian rule, went straight 
ahead. He entered the other apartment which was quite unlike 
the first, and very neatly kept, showing that the master of the 
house was a German. He was amazed by an odd and extra- 
ordinary sight : before him sat Schiller, not the Schiller who 
wrote Wilhelm Tell and The History oj the Thirty Years War, 
but the well-known Schiller, the metal-worker in the Meshchan- 
skaya. Hoffmann stood by his side — not Hoffmann the writer, 
but a rather good cobbler from Officers’ Street, a great friend 
of Schiller’s. Schiller was drunk and sat in a chair, stamping 
his foot and talking heatedly. All this was not the cause of 
Pirogov’s amazement — what did astonish him was the extra- 
ordinary grouping of the figures. Schiller sat with uplifted face, 
sticking out his rather fat nose and Hoffmann held him by the 
nose with his fingers and twisted the blade of his cobbler’s knife 
on its very bridge. Both personages spoke in German, and 
therefore Pirogov, who only knew Gut’ Morgen ” in German, 
could make neither head nor tail of this business. In effect 
Schiller’s words consisted of the following : 

I don’t want it, I don’t need a nose ! ” said he, waving 
his arms about. “ I spend three pounds of tobacco a month on 
my nose alone. And I pay the money into a rotten Russian shop 
(because a German shop doesn’t keep Russian tobacco) ; I pay 
into a rotten Russian shop forty kopecks for each pound ; that’s 
one rouble twenty kopecks ; twelve times one rouble twenty 
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^kopecks, that’s fourteen roubles forty kopecks. D’you hear, 
fiiend Hoffmann ? Fourteen roubles forty kopecks on one nose 
alone ! And on holidays I take rdp^, because I don’t want to 
take bad Russian tobacco on holidays. 1 take two pounds of 
rdpS a year at two roubles the pound. Six and fourteen — twenty 
roubles forty kopecks on tobacco alone ! It’s robbery I I ask 
you, friend Hoffmann, is’nt it, now ? ” Hoffmann who was 
drunk himself, answered in the affirmative. “ Twenty roubles 
forty kopecks ! I’m a Swabian German ; I’ve a king in Germany. 
I don’t want a nose ! Cut off my nose ! Here it is I ” 

And if it hadn’t been for the sudden appearance of Lieu- 
tenant Pirogov, there is no doubt that Hoffmann would have 
cut off Schiller’s nose just like that, because he was already 
holding his knife in position, as for cutting out a sole. 

Schiller felt very annoyed that suddenly a stranger’s un- 
bidden face had obstructed him so inopportunely. Though he 
was under the intoxicating influence of beer and wine, he felt 
that it was rather imseemly to find himself in the presence of 
a stranger in such a position and in the middle of such a scene. 
Meanwhile Pirogov, bowing slightly, said with the charm which 
was so natural to him : “ Forgive me. . . .” 

“ Get out ! ” answered Schfller slowly. This put Lieu- 
tenant Pirogov in a quandary. Such treatment was new to him. 
The smile hovering on his bps suddenly vanished. With a 
feeling of injured dignity, he said : “ I am surprised, dear sir, 

. . . you have probably not noticed ... I am an officer . . 

“ What’s an officer ! I’m a Swabian German. Myself ” (at 
which Schiller struck the table with his fist) “ will be an officer : 
cadet for a year and a half, Heutenant two years, tomorrow I at 
once an officer am. But I don’t want to serve. With an officer 
I do this : tphoo ! ” And SchiUer opened his palm and spat* 
at it. 

Lieutenant Pirogov saw that nothing remained for him to 
do except leave ; however^ such a course, unsuited to his rank, 
was impleasant for him. He halted on the stairs several times, 
as though wishing to pull himself together and decide how he 
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could make Schiller feel the full extent of his rudeness. Finally, 
he came to the conclusion that Schiller might be excused as his 
head was full of beer and wine, and when he recalled the pretty 
blonde he decided to forget the incident. Next day. Lieutenant 
Pirogov appeared early in the morning in the metal-smith’s 
workshop. In the first room the pretty blonde met him and 
asked in a rather rough voice which suited her pretty face very 
well : ** What is it you want ? ” 

“ Ah, good morning, my dear ! Don’t you recognise me ? 
What pretty eyes, you little rogue ! ” At which Lieutenant 
Pirogov wanted to chuck her imder the chin in his charming 
way, but the blonde made a frightened exclamation and asked 
with the same roughness : “ What is it you want ? ” 

“ Just to see you, I don’t want anything more,” said 
Lieutenant Pirogov, smiling rather pleasantly and drawing 
nearer, but noticing that the timid blonde wanted to slip away 
through the door, he added : I want to order some spurs, my 
dear. Can you make me a pair of spurs ? Though one doesn’t 
need a spur for loving you, but a bridle, rather. What pretty 
hands ! ” 

Lieutenant Pirogov was always very charming in explana- 
tions of this kind. 

“ I’ll call my husband at once,” cried the Gorman girl and 
went out. Several moments later, Pirogov saw Schiller entering 
with sleepy eyes, hardly recovered yet from the previous night’s 
drunken orgy. A glance at the officer reminded him in a 
blurred kind of dream -of yesterday’s incident. He could not 
remember anything exactly as it had been, but he felt that he 
had done something foolish, and therefore received the officer 
with a dour expression. 1 can’t take less than fifteen roubles 
for spurs,” he said, wishing to be rid of Pirogov ; because as an 
honest German, he felt very conscience-struck to be confronted 
with the man who had seen him in an indecent condition. 
SchiUer Hked to take his drink without any witnesses, with two 
or three friends, locking himself away even from his workmen. 

“ WTiy so expensive ? ” asked Pirogov gently. 
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“ German workmanship,** retorted Schiller coldly stroking 
his chin, “ a Russian would take it on for two roubles.** 

“ Very well, to show I like you and that I wish to be 
acquainted with you, I shall pay fifteen roubles ! ** 

Schiller remained deep in thought for a moment : as an 
honest German, he again felt rather conscience-struck. Wishing 
himself to dissuade Pirogov from giving the order, he announced 
that he could not have the spurs ready for a fortnight. But 
Pirogov made no objecticm and expressed perfect satisfaction. 

The German began pondering how he could best do the 
work so that it would really be worth fifteen roubles. 

At this point the blonde entered the workshop and began 
burrowing about on the table which was loaded with coffee-pots. 
The heutenant made use of SchiUer*s thoughtfulness and stepping 
closer to her, squeezed her arm, which was bare to the shoulder. 

This displeased Schiller very much. “ Mein Frau ! *’ he 
exclaimed. 

“ Was wollen Sie doch ? ’* answered the blonde. 

“ Gehen Sie into the kitchen ! ** 

The blonde disappeared. 

“ In a fortnight, then ? *’ said Pirogov. 

“ Yes, in a fortnight,” answered Schiller thoughtfully : “ I 
have a great deal of work on hand at the moment.** 

“ Good-bye ! I’U call again ! ” 

“ Good-bye,” answered Schiller shutting the door after him. 

Lieutenant Pirogov decided not to abandon his quest, 
despite the fact that the German girl had given him a definite 
rebuff. He couldn’t understand how anyone could be unfriendly 
towards him, especially as his charm and his dazzling rank gave 
him full right to attention. It should also be mentioned that 
Schiller’s wife, in spite of all her prettfiiess, was very foolish. 
As a matter of fact, foolishness is particularly attractive in a 
pretty woman. At any rate I have known many husbands 
who are delighted with their wives* foolishness, and see it as 
a sign of childlike innocence. Beauty works absolute miracles. 
All the spiritual shortcomings of a beautiful woman, instead of 
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repelling, become somehow extraordinarily attractive ; vice 
itself seems graceful in them : but as soon as beauty vanishes 
a woman must be twenty times cleverer than a man, to attract, 
if not love, at least respect. As a matter of fact, Schiller’s wife, 
foolish as she was, still remained true to hSr obligations, and 
therefore it was rather difficult for Pirogov to succeed in his 
bold undertaking ; but the defeat of obstacles is always delight- 
ful and the blonde became more interesting to him day after day. 
He began to make enquiries about the spurs rather often, so 
that Schiller began to weary of him. He made every effort to 
complete the work on the spurs as quickly as possible : at last 
they were finished. 

“ What perfect workmanship, I declare ! ” exclaimed 
Lieutenant Pirogov, on seeing the spurs. “ Jove, how well- 
made they are ! Our general himself hasn’t anything like 
this ! ” 

A feeling of self-satisfaction filled Schiller’s heart. His 
eyes began to look rather merry and he became quite reconciled 
in his mind to Pirogov. “ The Russian officer knows a thing or 
two,” he thought to himself. 

I imagine you could make a handle for a dagger and 
things of that kind, then ? ” 

“ Oh yes, certainly ! ” said Schiller with a smile. 

Then please make me a hilt for a dagger. I’ll bring it 
roimd ; I have a fine Turkish dagger but I would like to have 
a different handle.” 

This pronouncement was Hke a bombshell to Schiller. His 
brow wrinkled suddenly. “ Here we are again ! ” he thought 
to hhnself, cursing inwardly for bringing this work on himself. 
He considered it would be dishonourable to refuse now ; and 
besides the Russia 9 officer had praised his work. He expressed 
his agreement by nodding his head slightly ; but the kiss which 
Pirogov pressed insolently on the pretty blonde’s mouth, made 
him extremely doubtful. 

1 think it would not be irrelevant to acquaint the reader 
somewhat more closely with Schiller. Schiller was absolutely 
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Cerman in the full sense of that word. From the time when 
he was only twenty years of age, from that happy time, which 
a Russian spends gadding about, Schiller had made plans for 
his whole life and never in any circumstances made any excep- 
tions to his rules. He decided to get up at seven o’clock, to 
dine at two, be precise in everything and get drunk every 
Sunday. He set himself the task of making a capital of fifty 
thousand in ten years, and this was true and irrevocable as 
fate, because a clerk will sooner forget to glance into the entrance 
hall of his chief’s apartments, than a German go back on his 
word. He never increased his expenditure in any circumstances, 
and if the price of potatoes went up exceptionally he never 
spent an extra penny, but merely decreased the quantity he 
bought, and though he sometimes remained rather hungry, 
he soon grew accustomed to that. His tidiness went to such 
lengths that he rationed himself to kissing his wife not more 
than twice a day, and to prevent himself kissing her an extra 
time he never put more than one teaspoonful of pepper in his 
soup ; it’s true that on Sundays this rule was not so strictly 
adhered to, because Schiller used to drink two bottles of beer 
and one bottle of carroway vodka which he always blamed. 
He did not drink like your Englishman who locks his door 
immediately after dinner and gets pickled alone. On the 
contrary, like a German, he always drank with spirit, either 
with the cobbler Hoffmann or with Kuntz the carpenter, 
another German and a great drinker. This then was the 
character of the worthy Schiller, who was finally placed in an 
extremely awkward position. Although he was phlegmatic 
and a German, Pirogov’s actions aroused in him something 
akin to jealousy. He thought till he was blue in the face 
and could not find a way to get rid of this Russian officer. 
Meanwhile, Pirogov, puffing at a pipe among his friends — since 
Destiny has arranged that wherever you get officers you get 
pipes — ^puffing at a pipe amongst his friends, hinted meaningly 
with a charming smile at an intrigue with a pretty German, 
wiHi whom, to judge from his words, he was already on most 
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intimate terms, and whom in reality he had almost lost hope of 
winning over to his side. 

day walking in the Meshchanskaya and gazing at 
the house which bore Schiller^s sign with its coffee-pots and 
samovars, to his great delight he saw the blonde’s head hanging 
out of a window and watching the passers-by. He stopped, 
waved his hand and said : “ Gut’ Morgen.” The blonde waved 
to him as to a friend. 

“ Is your husband in ? ” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

When is he not at home ? ” 

“ He’s not at home on Sundays,” the foolish little blonde 
answered. 

“ That’s not bad,” Pirogov thought to himself, “ we must 
make use of that,” and next Sunday he appeared before the 
blonde like a bolt from the blue. Schiller was certainly not at 
home. The pretty mistress of the house was frightened ; but 
this time Pirogov was rather careful, treated her with great 
respect, and bowing showed off the full beauty of his lissom, 
tight-laced figure. He joked very pleasantly and respectfully, 
but the foolish little German only replied in monosyllables. 
Finally having tried everything and found nothing to amuse 
her, he suggested they should dance. The German agreed 
immediately because German girls are always eager to dance. 
Pirogov built great hopes on this : in the first place it was 
something she enjoyed, secondly it would demonstrate his 
tournure and grace, thirdly dances bring people close together 
and he would be able more easily to embrace the pretty German 
and make a beginning ; in short he thought this would bring 
complete success. He began to hum some sort of gavotte, 
knowing one must go gradually with German girls. The pretty 
girl moved to the middle of the room and raised a lovely foot. 
This attitude delighted Pirogov so madly that he flung himself 
forward to kiss her. The German began to cry out and by 
this increased her attractiveness still more in Pirogov’s eyes. 
He covered her with kisses. Suddenly the door opened and 
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Schiller came in with Hoffmann and the carpenter Kuntz. 
All these worthy craftsmen were as drunk as lords. 

But I will leave my readers to imagine Schiller's anger and 
indignation. 

. “ Insolence ! ” he shouted furiously, “ how dare you kiss 
my wife ! You’re a scoundrel, not a Russian officer. Devil 
take it, isn’t it so, Hoffmann my friend, I’m a German not 
a Russian swine ” (Hoffmann answered in the affirmative). 
“ No horns for me ! Take him by the collar friend Hoffmann, 
I don’t want to,” he added, waving his hands about violently, 
while his face began to resemble the red stuff of his waistcoat. 
** I’ve lived eight years in St. Petersburg, my mother’s in Swabia 
and my uncle in Nuremberg, I’m a German and not a horned 
sirloin ! Out with the lot of him, friend Hoffmann ! Take 
him by the anns and legs, Kamerad Kuntz I ” 

And the Germans seized Pirogov by his arms and legs. 

He struggled in vain : these three craftsmen were the 
stoutest folk of all the St. Petersburg Germans and were so rude 
and discourteous to him that I must admit I cannot find words 
to describe this distressing incident. 

I’m convinced that next day Schiller was in a fever, 
trembling like a leaf, expecting the advent of the police at any 
moment, that he would have given God knows what to think 
everything which passed on the previous day was a dream. But 
what has been has been and you can’t change it. Nothing 
could equal Pirogov’s anger and indignation. The very 
thought of such an insult made him wild. He considered 
Siberia and the cat the least punishment Schiller could expect. 
He rushed home to change and go straight to the general to 
whom he would describe the rebellion of the German workmen 
in the most striking colours. He wanted to make a request in 
writing to the Chief of Staff ; and if the punishment decided 
upon was not satisfactory, he wanted to go higher and higher 
still. 

But all this had rather a peculiar ending : on his way 
home he entered a confectioner’s, ate a couple of flaky pastries, 
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glanced through the Northern Bee and left in a less wrathful 
frame of mind. In addition, the rather cool evening made him 
stroll along the Nevski Prospect a while ; towards 9 o’clock 
he calmed down and decided that it would be a bad thing to 
trouble the general on a Sunday ; also, he was undoubtedly 
invited somewhere, and so he set off to spend the evening at 
the house of a certain director of the control department, where 
there was a very charming gathering of clerks and officers from 
his regiment. He spent the evening there with great enjoy- 
ment and distinguished himself in the mazurka so much that 
he filled not only the ladies, but their partners with enthusiasm. 

“ This world of ours is wonderfully arranged ! ” I thought, 
wandering along the Nevski Prospect the day before yesterday 
and calling to mind these two adventures. “ How strange, how 
unforeseen is the game which fate plays with us ! Do we ever 
get what we desire ! Do we ever attain to that for which our 
powers seem to be purposely prepared ! Everything happens 
contrariwise. To one man fate gives the most wonderful 
horses, and he rides them with complete indifference, without 
even noticing their beauty, whilst another whose whole heart is 
on fire with a passion for horse-flesh, walks by on foot and 
has to be content with clicking his tongue when a racehorse is 
led past. One man has an excellent chef, but unfortunately 
such a small mouth that he can’t swallow more than a couple 
of little pieces ; another has a mouth the size of the arch of 
the War Office, but, alas, has to remain satisfied with some 
sort of German dinner of potatoes. How strangely our fate 
plays with us ! ” 

But strangest of all are the adventures which befall one in 
the Nevski Prospect. Oh do not trust this Nevski Prospect ! 
I always wrap my cloak more firmly about me when I walk 
in it, and try not to gaze at the objects I meet with. It’s all 
a trick, a dream, all unlike what it seems. You think that the 
gentleman who is strolling along in that excellently made coat« 
is very rich — quite the contrary : that coat is the whole extent 
of his fortune. You'thfrik those two fat gentlemen st^mding 
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before the church that^s being built there are appraising the 
architecture ; quite the contrary : they are talking about how 
peculiar those two crows are, perched opposite each other. You 
think that enthusiast, waving his hands about, is talking about 
how his wife threw a pellet through the window at an officer 
he had never met — quite the contrary : he is discussing 
Lafayette. You think those ladies . . . but trust ladies least 
of all. Don’t gaze into shop windows overmuch : the frippery 
they display is lovely but smells of the awful property of 
assignations. But may the Lord defend you from gazing 
under the brims of ladies’ hats. However enticingly the cloak 
of a beautiful woman floats on the distance in the evening, I 
would not let my curiosity follow after her for anything. For 
heaven’s sake keep further, further away from the lamp ! and 
pass by as quickly as possible ! You’ll be fortunate if you 
escape from it with only a smelly oily stain on your elegant 
coat. But not only the lamp, everything is full of deception. 
This Nevski Prospect lies always, but more than ever, when 
the thick mass of night settles over it and makes the white 
and yellowish walls of houses stand out, when the whole town 
becomes thimderous and dazzling, a myriad carriages roll down 
the streets, postillions shout and mount their horses, and the 
devil himself lights the lamps in order to show everything in 
an unreal light. 
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